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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Under the direction of Messrs A, and 8, GATTI. 
LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 
EVERY EVENING AT EIGHT. 
Conductor—Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN, assisted by Mr ALFRED CELLIER. 
Artists :—Mdme Blanche Cole, Mdme Rose Hersee and Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Edith Abell, Miss Orridge and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; 
Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Wilford Morgan, Mr McGuckin, Mr Santley, and Mr 
Maybrick, Mr Charles Hallé, and Mr Howard eo. 
or gana by Messrs Gatti, of the Royal Adelaide Gallery, Adelaide Street, 
Strand. 
Prices—Private Boxes, £2 2s., £1 lls. 6d,, £1 1s., and 10s. 6d.; Dress Circle, 
2s. 6d.; Orchestra Stalls (separate entrance), 2s. Promenade, One Shilling. 
Box Office open daily from 10 to 5, 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocea; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Oastegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©, Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
dt Programmes and prospectuses post free.—O, Ray, Sec., Langham 
To Pianoforte Manufacturers and Dealers, Musical Instrument and Music Sellers. 
[° be Sold, by Private Treaty, as a going concern, the 
old-established and renowned Business carried on for many years under 
the style of ‘HIME & SON.” The interest consists in the Goodwill, Fixtures, 
and Fittings of the premises, 57, Church Street, Liverpool, held under a lease with 
about five years unexpired ; also the very valuable assortment of Pianofortes, 
Harps, Harmoniuins, and other musical instruments; together with a large 
assortment of well-selected and popular Music, to meet the requirements of a 
large and valuable connection. The business is in full working order in all its 
branches, and the position of the premises for business purposes cannot be sur- 
passed. For further particulars and orders to view apply to Messrs Gibson, 
Bolland, & Jackson, 10, South John Street, to Messrs Sheen & Broadhurst, 21, 
North John Street, both of Liverpool, Accountants; and to Mr Thomas 
Etty, Solicitor, Unity Buildings, Lord 8treet, Liverpool. 
HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 1879. 
—Professors and Teachers of Music, Musicsellers, Instrument Makers, &c., 
whose names have not hitherto appeared in the Musical Directory, or who have 
changed their address since the last issue, are requested to communicate to the 
Publishers forthwith, that the proper form for insertion of correct particulars 
py be - forwarded, Musical Directory Office, RUDALL, OaRTE, & Co., 
23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Just Published. 
RIENZI: 
Tue Last or tHe TRIBUNES, 
By RICHARD WAGNER. 


Vocal Score, German, Italian, and English words (the latter by J. PrrtMay). 
ye Price, paper covers, net 5s,; paper boards, net 6s. ; cloth, richly gilt, net 
8. . 


DER FLIEGENDE HOLLA DER 
(In VasScELLo FANTASMA). 
By RICHARD WAGNER. 
Vocal Score, German and Italian words. 8vo. Price, paper covers, net 4s. ; 
cloth, richly gilt, net 6s. 


4 
20 MELODIES 4" RECUEIL. 8vo. 
By CHARLES GOUNOD. 
4—For Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone ; B—For Soprano or Tenor ; C—For Con- 
tralto or Bass, 
Paper covers, net 10s. ; cloth, gilt, net lls. 


4 
15 MELODIES ENFANTINES. 8vo. 
By CHARLES GOUNOD. 
Paper covers, net 5s. 
Oatalogues of the works of RICHARD WAGNER and CHARLES GOUNOD post 
free on application, 


SOHOTT & OO., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

















PICORDIS (of Milan) DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 
23, CHARLES STREET, MIDDLESEX HospiTraL, Lonpoy, W. 
Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 
All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 


All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 
RICORDI's GRAN CATALOGO, containing 50,000 of his own publications, 5s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED—ROSSINI’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 
La ReGatTTa VENEZIANA. Three Canzonettas, beautifully illustrated, 8. or T., 
M.-S. or B. 4s. net. 
PETITE PoLKA OHINOISE. Beautifully illustrated, Pianoforte, 5s.; Duet, 6s. ; 
post free. 
MENDELSssoHN’s “ LIEDER.” An elegant book, in 8vo, containing from Nos, 
1 to 36 inclusive, of the Songs without Words. Price ls. 6d, net. 


All post free for Half price. 
“ CLEMENTI,” Vol. I., IL., lt. i o rt Bacu. Vol. I., IL, Il, 


1s. 6d. each net. 
“‘ DANZE CELEBRI ” (celebrated Dance Music), containing from nine to twenty- 
four pieces each volume. In four vols., 3s. each net. 
“WHEN MIDST THE GAY.” 
) R J. H. PEARSON will sing J. Crrerrnepate’s new Song, 
“‘WHEN MIDST THE GAY,” during this month, at Scarborough and 
Margate.—London: CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street, W. 
“‘WHEN MIDST THE GAY.” 
R ALFRED RUDLAND will sing J. Crrrprvepate’s new 
Song, ‘WHEN MIDST THE GAY,” every evening next week at 
Hastings.—London: CHApPPELt & Co., 50, New Bond Street. W. 
“LET US PART FRIENDS.” 
R ALFRED RUDLAND will sing J. Crreprvepare’s 
popular Ballad, ‘‘LET US PART FRIENDS,” at Hastings and at 
Brighton, every evening this week.—London: CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond 
Street, W. 
R ALFRED RUDLAND will sing Witrorp Morean’s 
popular Song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Hastings, 
THIS EVENING, Sept. 14. P 




















“ ALICE,” by ASCHER. 
ISS LILY NEWMAN will perform (by desire) AscHEr’s 
pular Fantaisie on the renowned Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART 
THOU ?” at the Langham Halk on Thursday, Oct. 3. 
“ ASSIS SUR LA VERTE COLLINE.” 
ISS ROBERTSON will sing M. Waurre’s “ ASSIS SUR 


LA VERTE COLLINE” (“THE WISH”), at Canterbury, Sept. 23; 
Dover, 24th; Folkestone, 25th; Ramsgate, 26th; Rochester, 27th; and 


Ashford, 28th. 








“THE MESSAGE.” 7 
N R PEARSON will sing Brvmenrnat’s admired Song, 
“THE MESSAGE,” at Scarborough, next week. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
i) R PEARSON will sing “MY SWEETHEAHT WHEN 
A BOY,” at Scarborough, next week. 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
R PEARSON will sing “ALICE, WHERE ART 
THOU ?” at Scarborough, next week. 
THE SONG OF MAY. , 
MS LOUISE BROWN will sing Vincent WattAcr’s 
admired ‘SONG OF MAY,” at Langham Hall, on Monday evening, 
Sept. 23. 
R JOHN CHILD (Tenor) begs to announce his return 
from Italy, amd is open to ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios or Concerts. 
—Address 37, Arundel Street, Strand. 
HEE LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to annamne 
that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, an e 
i i ium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Cae aE Ne tion Sadiduess—-Messrs CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street 
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“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 
““MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” during the month of September, 
at his engag t at the Pr de Concerts, Covent Garden. 


‘‘ KILLARNEY.” 
DME ALICE BARTH will sing Batre’s popular Song, 
“ KILLARNEY,” in consequence of its great success, at the Winter Gardens, 
Blackpool, during her re-engagement in September. 


OME BOLINGBROKE begs to announce that she is at 
liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. Com- 
munications to be addressed to Mr N. VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 

MINNIE HAUK. 


- | Pyaar ” (Valse), by Anprtr, sung by mae 
Minnie Hauk in the Lesson Scene of J! Barbiere di Siviglia at Her Majesty’ 
Theatre, is published, price 4s,, by DuncAN Davison, & Oo., 244, Regent Street, 


“A DREAM WISH.” 
DREAM WISH ” (Gipsy Song). Poetry by Mrs M. A. 


Barnes. Music by M. Bera@son. Sung with distinguished success 
at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, is published. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W 


SUNG BY MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
ALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP ?” 
Sung by Mdme "ANTOINETTE STERLING at the Monday Popular 
Concerts. Poetry by SHELLEY. Music by J. W. Davison. Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison 4 Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 























NEW SONG BY SIGNOR SCHIRA. 
NGELS’ FOOD. Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor 


Talbo). The Words by Rita. The Music by F. Scuira. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Che Theatre: 
Che Cheatre: 
MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 
New Serres. No. II. SEPTEMBER, 1878. 
This number contains exquisite Photographic Portraits of 
MR AND Mrs KENDAL; 

With Articles by Mr Henry J. Byron, Mr Toole (“ An Essay, in Welsh Poetry ”), 
Mr Hollingshead, Mr Dutton Cook, and others; the Second Part of a 
Novelette, by Mr Joseph Hatton ; a Story, by Mr Gerald Dixon; a Poem, by 
Mr Henry 8S. Leigh; and Original Articles and Anecdotes. 

Price 1s. Yearly Subscription, 12s., payable in advance. 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





81, Great Queen Street, 





CARL KREBS’ TEN DAILY STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
EDITED AND FINGERED BY HERMANN EISOLDT. 
No. 1. STUDY IN C MAJOR (for both hands, together and alternately)... 
*2, STUDY IN B FLAT MAJOR (for groups of six notes) 
. 8TUDY IN E MAJOR (for rapidity, both hands _ together and 
alternately) * ove 
. STUDY IN D MA JOR ‘(for tremo! 0) ie ete wits 
. STUDY IN C MINOR (for the scales) . 
. STUDY IN D MINOR (for thirds) 
. STUDY IN D MINOR (for crossing the hands) 
. BTUDY IN G@ MAJOR (for triplets). 
- STUDY IN A MINOR (for fluency, and, ‘to equalize the fingers)... 
. STUDY IN F MAJOR (for octaves) .. ae eo 
*Played by Mdlle Marie Krebs at her recitals, 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W, 


SONGS BY J. W. DAVISON. 
No. 1. “ SWEET VILLAGE BELLS” a 

2. “THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS” ee 

8. “I HAVE WEPT MINE EYES TEARLESS” ... 

The Words by the late DESMOND RYAN. 
VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHELLEY. 

Wo. 1. “SWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER'S FLIGHT” ..._—... 

2. “ROUGH WIND THAT MOANEST LOUD” 

S. ‘FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP?” 

4. “I FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDE 


The Music by J. W. DAVISON. _ 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


WILFORD MORGAN’S POPULAR Son G6. 
““MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY” ... ooo 

“SWEET EVENING AIR.” Sung by Mr. B. Lioyp 

“HER I LOVE.” Sung by Mr. WILForD MorGAN 

“6: as [BUT OALL HER a Sung by Miss Epitu Wynne... 

<4 ” Sung by Mr. W: 

“BY THE SEA.” Sung b Mdme TREBELL yz oe gag corey D Monegan... 
“ENGLAND'S RAMPART.” Bun Sung by Signor Four :.. 

< ” Bung by M 

“4 MOTHER'S LOVE ” rg ee we 

«TELL ME, AM I FAIR?” 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, "Regent Street, W. 
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SUNG BY Mdme ENRIQUEZ, 


Just Published. 
ER VOICE.” The Poetry by “ A Sorprer’s Davanrer.” 


The Music by I@NACE GipsoneE. Price4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


ENIS DEAR.” Ballad. Price 3s. 


“A MOTHER'S DREAM.” Ballad. Price 3s, 
The Words and Music by T, J. Prout 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 
“OLD ENGLAND’S AWAKE.” 


London: Duncan 


London : 





EW National Song, 
Words and Music by suc HET CHAMPION. Price 4s. 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


TELL ME SHALL MY LOVE BE MINE?” Song. 


With Violin or Violoncello Accompaniment. Composed by Henry 
LuTa@en. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 











Just Published. 
NY HE FANTASY WALTZES. For the Pianoforte. By 
Harry Crorr Hitter. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. a 
Just Published. 
“(—% THE SEA.” Meditation. For the Pianoforte. By 
Desmonp L. Ryan. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 
Grand Fantaisie de Bravoure. 
Lendon: Duncan 


UCREZIA BORGIA. 
For the Pianoforte, By Ricarpo LinrER. Price 5s. 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


URE RAY OF LIGHT. Trio for two Sopranos and 
Tenor. The poetry by Moork. The Music by Henry Baker, Price 4s, 
London : DuNcAN Davison & Co., » 244, Regent Street, W. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By EMILE BERGER. 





“FLORA MACDONALD'S aerial and “ee ON 
A’’ coe * 


AW. 
“ HUNTINGTOWER” see 
“THOU BONNIE WOOD 0’ CRAIGIE LEA” ... oe eee 
“THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST” , coe ee 
“THERE'S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” , 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 


FRANCESCO BERGER’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


“LA BONNE BOUCHE,” ayes de Concert 
“UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS 

“TVETOILE DE MA VIE” 
“CONSOLATION ” 

‘‘A SLUMBER SONG - ies 

“ TROISIEME TARANTELLE” 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent 6 Street, W. 











Just Published. 
paneer ATHER’S CHAIR.” Song. 


F. E. WEATHERLY, Esq. The music by F. NEALE, 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


A NUIT SUR LE LAC” (“INTORNO AL LAGO ”) 

(sung with distinguished success by Mdlle Carlotta Badia at Mr Sydney 

Smith’s Concert, Willis’: Rooms), is published, price 4s., by DuncaN DAVISON 
& Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


The Words by 


Price 4s. London: 








Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY L. BADIA. 


OM ’ERA BELLA” (“FATR WAS MY LADY. ) 
The English version of the Words by MARIA X. HAYES. The Music b 
L.Bapia. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


THREE EASY FANTASIAS for the PIANOFORTE. 
No. 1. “ROB ROY MACGREGOR 0” ie Cee he 
2. “ROBIN ADAIR * (“\ EILEEN AiOON *) ee | 
3. “O DEAR, WHAT OAN THE MATTER BE?” 


Composed by R. F. HARVEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From the ‘‘ Times.” ) 
Worcester, Saturday, Sept. 7th. 

Well, we have the ancient Festival of Worcester once more revived, 
as nearly as practicable in the shape so long recognized by a great 
majority among sincere advocates of religion in its truest sense. So 
much has been written about the controversy which, three years 
ago, led to the substitution of a continuous series of Church services, 
in one form or another, for the customary time-honoured plan, that 
it would be hardly more superfluous to refer to it again in anything 
like an argumentative tone than to give for the twentieth time a 
history of the growth of the Three Choir Festivals from their small 
beginning a century and a half ago into the proportions they, by 
slow but sure degrees, have assumed. Thanks to a judicious exer- 
cise of moderation on either side, that controversy has happily 
ended in a compromise reflecting credit upon both. The success of 
the Hereford Festival in 1876 and that of the'Gloucester Festival in 
1877, had doubtless something to do with the modification of the 
new order of proceeding. These, unquestionably, to a certain 
extent were protests, but protests in no way bearing the semblance 
of unconditional antagonism. On the contrary, they simply courted 
friendly and reasonable discussion, and as such were accepted by 
that respected minority who conscientiously maintained the holding 
of musical festivals within the hallowed walls of a cathedral to be 
at the least at variance with its legitimate uses. A retort on the 
other hand—difficult, by the way, to refute—was that such music 
as Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mendelssohn, and others had set to 
Scriptural text could not possibly desecrate a church; that such 
airs as ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth” and ‘‘Oh trust in the 
Lord,” such choruses as ‘‘ Hallelujah” and ‘‘ Thanks be to God,” 
if properly rendered by competent singers, could only help to 
stimulate devotion, and, last not least, that Handel’s Messiah was 
in itself one of the most eloquent of sermons—which, by the way, 
now that repeated performances have made us familiar with it, 
holds just as good with respect to the Matthew Passion of John 
Sebastian Bach. This, however, merely revealed the esthetic 
side of the argument. There were other objections, regarded as 
cogent, which apparently justified in some measure the resolution 
of the Dean and Chapter of Worcester to decline henceforth 
lending out the cathedral for the triennial music meetings; but 
such objections having, on the strength of mutual concessions 
(temporarily, at least) been smoothed away, if not altogether 
overruled, need not be recapitulated. The citizens of Worcester 
and the influential inhabitants of the county, supported by the 
recent emphatic manifestations of Hereford and Gloucester, have 
for the moment gained their point, and ought to feel satisfied. The 
special services in the nave of the cathedral on Tuesday morning, the 
opening, and Friday evening, the closing of the Festival, to which, 
“under regulations issued to the Dean and Chapter,” the public 
will be admitted, by the west entrance without tickets, by north 
and south with ‘‘free” tickets (a distinction without a difference), 
go far towards dispelling the apprehensions of many who, in a 
certain degree and with the best good faith, still rest adverse to a 
continuance of the Festivals on their long fixed basis. To these 
services the entire choral and orchestral body of performers are to 
contribute their aid ; while a discourse advocating the claims of the 
charity for the widows and orphans of necessitous clergymen—pro- 
fessed objects of the annual gatherings of choir-singers at the 
outset—will be delivered by the bishop of the diocese. Add to the 
foregoing early morning services by the united choirs, evening 
services by the Worcester Choir alone, ‘‘shortened services” before 
the commencement of every oratorio performance, with the ‘ Bless- 
ing P to consecrate all, and it will hardly be pretended that the 
festival, in its reconstituted form, shuts out worship from the 
House of God. 

But descending to particulars essentially mundane—the general 
atrangements for the present meeting, under the superintendence of 
Mr Done, long experienced and respected organist of the cathedral, 





and by right of office conductor of the Festival, seem highly satis- 
factory. The outline of his programme has already been briefly re- 
ferred to in the Times ; a mere summary, therefore, will suffice for 
the information of amateurs who, tempted by the attractions it 
offers, may feel inclined (weather permitting) to spend a few days 
this week at Worcester. As principal singers we have Mdlle Albani, 
Misses Anna Williams and Mary Davies (sopranos), Miss Bertha 
Griffiths and Madame Patey (contraltos), Messrs Guy and Edward 
Lloyd (tenors), Messrs Wadmore and Santley (basses)—our great 
English baritone, owing to the indisposition of Signor Foli, having 
consented to undertake all the sacred music assigned to the American 
bass. The orchestra comprises 14 first violins (M. Sainton, principal), 
14 second violins (Mr Willy, principal), eight violas (Mr R. Blagrove, 
principal), eight violoncellos (Mr Howell, principal), eight double 
basses (Mr White, principal), and the usual complement of wood, 
brass, and percussion, among the leading performers being Messrs 
Radcliff (flute), Horton (oboe), Lazarus (clarionet), Wotton (bassoon), 
T. Harper (trumpet), C. Harper (horn), Hawkes (trombone), Hughes 
(ophicleide), and Pheasant (drums)—upwards of 70 in all, the chief 
of them well-known London instrumentalists. The chorus, numerous 
in proportion, consists of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester 
singers, reinforced by delegates from London, Birmingham, Oxford, 
Bradford, Leeds, and Huddersfield—a powerful body, it must be 
owned, however heterogeneous. On Tuesday evening the selection 
is somewhat long, including the first part of Haydn's Creation, the 
Requiem of Mozart, and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. This is, 
no doubt, for the sake of variety ; yet we cannot but think that The 
Creation entire, followed by the Requiem, or the Requiem followed 
by The Hymn of Praise, would be enough to satisfy the most ex- 
orbitant musical appetite. Wednesday morning is to be devoted 
exclusively to Elijah, of which no admirer of Mendelssohn’s great 
sacred masterpiece will be likely to complain. For Thursday morn- 
ing we are promised another lengthy selection, including the oratorio, 
Hezekiah, by Dr Armes, organist of Newcastle, where it was first 
produced in December last (this is to be conducted by the composer), 
Mendelssohn’s anthem, ‘‘ Hear my Prayer,” a setting for solo voice, 
with orchestra and chorus, of the 55th Psalm, or rather of a para- 
phrase, by the late Mr W. Bartholomew, and the second part of 
Spohr’s Last Judgment. In Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my Prayer,” the 
solo part is intrusted to Mdlle Albani, who, on previous occasions, 
has shown her capability to grasp its meaning and convey it intel- 
ligibly to all hearers. Friday morning will, as a matter of course, 
be absorbed by The Messiah, than which no more fitting climax could 
be desired. At the opening Special Service the marked features are 
Handel’s Dettingen ‘‘Te Deum,” and a “Jubilate Deo” in D, by 
Henry Purcell, our English Handel—longo intervallo, although he 
was Handel’s predecessor, and therefore indebted to no great pre- 
existing model. At this service we are also promised, among other 
things, the anthem, ‘‘Blessing, glory, wisdom, and truth,” said to 
be ‘attributed ” (attributed by whom ?) ‘‘ to Bach,” and Dr Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley’s arrangement of the ‘‘ Old Hundredth,” in which 
the congregation are expected to join, and doubtless will join ener- 
getically. At the closing Special Service the novelties are a ‘‘ Mag- 
nificat ” and ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis,” by Sir F. G. Ouseley, Oxford Pro- 
fessor of Music, and an anthem by Dr Stainer, organist of St Paul’s, 
London, both expressly written for this festival, the anthem to be 
conducted by Dr Stainer himself. Offertories for the charity will be 
made at every service, morning and evening. There are to be two 
miscellaneous concerts in the College Hall, the conspicuous feature at 
the first of which is Sterndale Bennett’s beautiful and ever-welcome 
cantata, The May Queen—written for the Leeds Festival of 1858, 
where it was originally produced under the direction of its author— 
and these complete the programme of the week. On Wednesday M. 
Sainton, the eminent French violinist, is to play the opening move- 
ment of Beethoven’s violin concerto; and on Thursday Miss Done, 
daughter of the cathedral organist, and pupil of Dr Ferdinand Hiller, 
who has more than once earned distinction by her performances at 
the Worcester Festival, is set down for the same Sterndale Bennett’s 
concerto in F minor. We are also to hear Mozart’s incomparable 
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symphony in G minor, and a variety of overtures, among which, it 
may readily be guessed, is included that perennial favourite, Rossini’s 
Guillawme Tell. On each occasion all the leading vocalists appear, 
so that there can be no lack of varied attraction. Mr C. H. Lloyd, 
who succeeded Dr S. S. Wesley at Gloucester Cathedral, undertakes 
the duty of organist at the oratorio performances, Mr. Colborne 
officiating at the early morning services. 

This Festival, like many of its predecessors, is under the especial 
patronage of the Queen. The president, Bishop of the diocese, is 
supported by an unusual array of stewards, no less than 152 in 
number, comprising in their ranks many of the aristocracy of the 
neighbourhood and as many Churchmen ; so that even should the 
financial results of the meeting, from whatever adverse cause, not 
quite come up to general expectation, these staunch gentlemen are 
not likely to be called upon for more than their guarantees, which, 
in the case of so admirable a charity as that in aid of the widows 
and orphans, they would too willingly forfeit—and more besides, 
if necessary. The sale of tickets has up to this moment, we under- 
stand, been larger even than had been reckoned upon ; but there 
are still more to be disposed of. Should the weather be propitious, 
these would speedily be appropriated, and a beneficial influence 
would also be exercised upon persons who come far and wide with 
the object of attending one or two of the performances, according to 
their tastes,in parts of the cathedral to which admission may be 
obtained at charges comparatively moderate. The applications for 
‘‘free tickets” for the special morning and evening services have 
been very numerous—more numerous, it would appear, than can 
easily be dealt with ‘‘ under the regulations issued ;” and it is said 
there has been some little dissatisfaction in consequence. All things 
considered, however, the Festival (which begins on Tuesday 
morning) offers so many attractions, not the least among them 
being the restored cathedral, the grand organ (a gift from the Earl 
of Dudley), and the entirely new arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of singers and players, that the fairest hopes of its success are 
justified ; and, if hopes are not by some untoward chance frustrated, 
the Worcester meeting, notwithstanding innovations deliberately 
considered and as deliberately accepted, may be said to have re- 
established the position it so long and honourably maintained, 


Sept. 10. 

The great preliminary to the Festival of 1878—the special opening 
service in the nave of the cathedral—was all that could have been 
desired. It may be questioned whether a service exceeding three 
hours in duration was not somewhat over-long. The occasion, 
however, being one of more than ordinary interest, the prominence 
accorded to it for that reason was, it may fairly be urged, impera- 
tive. We have already alluded to the most conspicuous pieces 
chosen for the musical department of the service, which, beginning 
at half-past eleven, did not terminate till about a quarter to three; 
and as to speak in a critical tone about an act of worship would be 
out of place, a simple catalogue of what was done may answer all 
purposes. The opening voluntary was a concerto by Handel, with 
orchestral accompaniments, played by Mr C. H. Lloyd. Handel 
composed very many such concertos, some with, some without ac- 
companiments ; but no better could have been found to display the 
qualities of the new presentation instrument than the one selected 
by the organist of Gloucester Cathedral, That the ‘‘ Preces and 
Responses” were from Thomas Tallis’s Cathedral use may be taken 
for granted. The Psalms (50, 51, 52) were sung to double chants by 
Dr Elvey in F major, and Morley in D minor; to Dr Elvey being 
assigned the first and last, to Morley the more plaintive strain 
(‘‘ Have mercy upon me, O God’) that separates one from the other. 
The preceding ‘‘ Venite ” was sung to what is conventionally styled 
“‘The Grand Chant.” The ‘‘Te Deum Laudamus ” was Handel’s 
magnificent ‘‘ Dettingen,” composed to celebrate a commemoration 
(in 1784) of the ‘‘famous victory” of George II. Among the five 
settings of the Hymn of St Ambrose the Dettingen ‘‘Te Deum” 
claims the highest place, which, indeed, by musicians and cultivated 


: 





amateurs generally, has always been awarded to it. Purcell’s 
“Jubilate ” in D, sounded a little primitive after the inspiration of 
the Saxon colossus. It is, nevertheless, instinct with beauty, and 
contains many passages of wonderful vigour, which, if Purcell had 
possessed a mastery of development such as Handel’s, might have 
formed material for a work which Handel himself would hardly have 
disdained to acknowledge as his own, Witness, for example, the 
final chorus, ‘Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost,” with which, remembering a certain chorus in 7he 
Messiah (‘‘ Let us break their bonds asunder ”), Handel must have 
been more or less acquainted. The ‘‘ Apostles’ Creed ” was marvel- 
lously impressive. The anthem after the third Collect— ‘‘ Blessing, 
glory, wisdom, and thanks ”—the choral ‘‘To Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost” excepted, bears very few signs of the handiwork of 
J. 8. Bach, to whom it has been “attributed.” About the ‘Old 
Hundredth” with the late Dr Wesley’s ingenious but somewhat 
over-elaborated arrangement, which makes one long for the fine 
tune in its undisturbed simplicity, it is unnecessary to say a word, 
The leading singers in the ‘“‘Te Deum” of Handel were Mdme 
Patey ; Messrs Guy, Wadmore, and Santley ; Miss Bertha Griffiths, 
a young contralto, who has a career of real promise before her; 
Messrs Guy and Wadmore taking part in the “‘ Jubilate” of Purcell. 
Had it been a concert instead of a service in the church we might 
have dwelt with satisfaction upon the various efforts of these artists ; 
and, indeed, allowing for certain inevitable shortcomings, upon the 
whole musical performance, conducted by Mr Done, the Worcester 
organist. We may say in conclusion that the musical part of the cere- 
monial could scarcely have been otherwise than satisfactory to the 
congregation which filled the sacred building in every part. The 
sermon, preached by the Bishop of Worcester, was simple, moderate, 
and to the purpose. The learned prelate dwelt first upon the origin 
and history of the meetings of the Three Choirs, advocating their 
usefulness from the beginning. He then touched delicately upon 
the recent controversy which in 1875 entirely changed the old 
method of procedure, balancing with extreme fairness the not to be 
disregarded because thoroughly conscientious scruples of the one 
side against the sufficiently intelligible prejudices of the other for 
the preservation of a long-standing order of things, looking for- 
ward with hope to the time when further concessions might be asked, 
and, for the interests of all, accepted without difficulty. Such 
appeared to us, at least, the gist of the argument of the preacher, 
who, it need scarcely be added, rounded off his peroration with an 
eloquent appeal on behalf of the charity for the widows and orphans. 
Bearing in mind the conditions under which this discourse was pro- 
nounced, it would be difficult to imagine anything of its kind more 
graceful and relevant. The sermon also contained, it should be added, 
convincing attestations of the persuasive power of music as an 
auxiliary to public worship. Let us hope that the result may 
exercise an influence commensurate with its merits. Though 
setting forth nothing absolutely new, this discourse from the 
pulpit was precisely the right thing in the right place, and 
will be remembered as one of the most discreet and impartial 
festival sermons delivered within recent times. It is well known, 
moreover, that the Bishop of Worcester has been a peace-maker 
rather than a partisian all through the dissension, and that he has 
done much to smooth away difficulties. We may cursorily remark 
that the new disposition of the orchestra, chorus, and principal 
singers is somewhat detrimental to the absolute musical effect. The 
position, moreover, assigned to the new organ near the choir is not 
altogether to the satisfaction of those so placed that it obstructs the 
view enjoyed by others more conveniently situated. Upon these 
matters, however, as upon the unquestionably fine qualities of the 
organ upon which Mr C. H. Lloyd played one of Sebastian Bach’s 
noblest pedal fugues, with other things, there will be ample room to 
dwell when, apart from the not to be criticized act of worship, the 
veritable oratorio performances are given. ‘The weather has been of 
the brightest, and all Worcester may be said to be out of doors, 
except those fortunate individuals who were able to obtain free 
access to the cathedral, or those who can afford to purchase tickets 
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for the brilliant evening concert in the College Hall. All the way 


from Foregate Street and High Street to the cathedral was densely | 


thronged, and at certain points almost impassable. That the 
Worcester people exult in the revival of their festival more or less 
upon its old basis must strike every visitor in the city. Witness the 
flags and streamers from house to house in most of the principal 
thoroughfares, which look all the flauntier and gayer under the in- 
fluence of the sunshine ; witness, in short, the whole aspect of the 
city, which never looked more full of teeming life. 

The performance in the cathedral to-night was attended by a vast 
concourse of lovers of sacred music, which, the programme 
taken into consideration, is no matter for surprise. The first part of 
The Creation, with Mdlle Albani and Mr Santley in the leading parts, 
was enough to account for it. Zhe Creation is always an attraction 
at these provincial Festivals, and with singers who can give 
“Rolling with foaming billows,” as can Mr Santley, or ‘‘ With 
verdure clad,” as can Mdlle Albani, becomes doubly so. No audible 
expressions of approval are permitted on these occasions, but the 
sensation created by these genuine artists could not be mistaken. 
The tenor part was assigned to that promising young singer, Mr 
Guy, who acquitted himself well, and, indeed, the whole perform- 
ance, under the direction of Mr Done, was highly creditable. The 
Creation was followed by Mozart’s immortal Requiem, in which the 
leading parts were admirably sustained by Miss Anna Williams, 
Mdme Patey, Messrs Edward Lloyd and Santley, the execution 
generally being good. The concert, unusually and unnecessarily 
long, terminated with Mendelssohn’s superb Hymn of Praise. 

The orchestral introduction was played with great spirit, while 
the choral parts showed the Worcester conglomerate of singers at 
their best. The principal vocalists in this great work were Mdlle 
Albani, Miss Anna Williams, and Mr Edward Lloyd, who all 
distinguished themselves as artists thoroughly conversant with the 
music. 

Two special collects preceded, and the ‘‘ Blessing” followed the 
performance. The oratorio appointed for to-morrow is Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah. 


Sept. 11. 


Notwithstanding the threatening aspect of the heavens only a 
day or two since, fine weather, judging by yesterday, would 
appear to have definitively set in. The sun shines in all its 
glory upon the ancient city, and, in the language of the poet 
Wordsworth, — 

“ Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing ; 
The rain is over and gone,” 

The result may be guessed. The main streets were thronged 
even more inconveniently than yesterday by gaily-dressed people, 
and round about the Cathedral, as nearly as the barriers would 
allow, stood patiently an eager crowd of outsiders, some there to 
watch the approach by carriage or by foot of those favoured ones 
who were jostling each other to obtain ingress through the great 
north entrance, Never did this noble building, the glory of the 
town, look more splendidly than now that its restoration is com- 
plete, and that but for the style, or styles, of its architecture, 
might persuade one to believe that it was but recently erected. 
The interior is magnificent, and the coup d'’eil from the western 
extremity, just partially interrupted by the new organ, which shuts 
out one of the chapels from view, can hardly be surpassed. No 
amount of money laid out for the renovation of such an edifice can 
be regarded as extravagant or ill-bestowed ; and it does credit to 
the inhabitants of Worcester and its neighbourhood, who, aided by 
the munificent donation of the Earl of Dudley, together with con- 
tributions from other sources, have taken the matter so seriously to 
heart. They now possess a monument in their city—so bound up 
with interesting historical associations—which is worth travelling 
any number of miles to inspect. They are proud of it, and with 
reason, 

The oratorio of today was Zlijah, which has taken a place so 





near to Z'he Messiah that for the most part, during a long series of 
years, no festival programme has been considered wholly complete 
without it. When, two and thirty years ago, it was first produced 
at Birmingham, under the direction of the illustrious composer, 
some amateurs, at once convinced of its exalted merits, proclaimed 
it to the world the chef-d’euvre it unquestionably is. They were, 
in some measure, sneered at by less enthusiastic critics, who 
emphatically declared that, although there were good things in the 
oratorio, it could never live over a brief period. Where are these 
prophets now? What have they more to say? St Paul did much, 
persistently as it was kept out from Norwich and elsewhere, to 
shake the reputation of Spohr as a composer of Scriptural texts ; 
but Zlijah, ten years later, did much more. How, in conceiving 
this truly great work, Mendelssohn looked back to the past need 
not be said. True that in writing Hlijah he looked back with much 
less earnest longing, much less of the ‘‘ anxious polyscopity” with 
which Wagner taunts Berlioz (Hector Berlioz, who in his way was 
more absolutely an Achilles) in his attempts to carry out what the 
same unbending controversialist styles ‘‘Beethoven’s Error”— 
begin, that is, from where Beethoven left off, from his so-called 
‘‘ Posthumous Quartets,” all of which, by the way, had received 
the final touches of the composer before they were confided to the 
printer’s care. In St Paul the influence of J. 8. Bach, not exclu: 
sively in the chorals, but in the texture and general characteristics 
of the oratorio, is repeatedly felt. Not so in Elijah. Compare, for 
example, the scene between Stephen and the people in the earlier 
work with that where Jezebel inflames the passions of an angry 
multitude against the Prophet in the later. Moreover, very rare 
instances of fugue, strictly so-called, are to be met with in Elijah ; 
while in St Paul the case is otherwise. Mendelssohn could write 
fugues (as he has frequently shown) as well as any of his contem: 
poraries—better than any, indeed, if we except ‘‘that stern old 
Florentine,” Cherubini, whom Schumann always felt inclined to 
compare with Dante. He had, however, thrown off his trammels, 
and obtained such a mastery of counterpoint that he could express 
himself in all forms without being limited to pedantic restrictions, 
This he has amply proved in his sacred masterpiece, Elijah, which, 
first heard at the Birmingham Festival on the 25th of August, 
1846, brought the immense concourse of hearers which to-day—the 
1lth of September, 1878—filled every place in the Worcester 
Cathedral. Those critics who from the outset pronounced it not 
only a great but an enduring work must be gratified at seeing their 
prediction thus fulfilled. 

The performance, for the most part under the direction of Mr Done, 
was one of the best that has ever been heard at any of the meetings 
of the Three Choirs. When it is stated that the whole of the music 
which Mendelssohn has put into the lips of the Prophet was allotted 
to Mr Santley, it will be at once understood that the grand central 
figure in this sacred musico- Biblical drama (for drama it undoubtedly 
is, just as much as many of the oratorios of Handel) was powerfully 
represented. Since Staudigl, the original, no artist has declaimed 
the recitatives or sung the airs belonging to this arduous character 
so admirably as Mr Santley. Some Elijahs (as, for instance, Herr 
Formes, the late Mr Weiss, and Herr Stockhausen) have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the delivery of the recitatives, others (like 
Signor Belletti) in the more florid parts, but our English baritone 
combines both requisites, and it is hard to decide which he renders 
best, the slow airs, ‘‘ Lord God of Abraham ” and ‘‘It is enough,” or 
the furious denunciation, ‘‘Is not His word like a fire?” which calls 
for a sustained rapidity of utterance by no means easy to acquire, 
The soprano music in the first part was divided between Misses 
Anna Williams and Mary Davies, the largest share of it in the 
second devolving upon Mdme Albani, who, in the pathetic ad- 
monition, “Hear, ye Israel,” with its emphatic sequel, ‘‘Be not 
afraid ’—the first impressed with genuine feeling, the last noticeable 
for the enthusiasm which the accomplished songstress threw into her 
task—created, not for the first time, a profound impression. Miss 
Anna Williams did herself high credit, both in the duet (with 
chorus), ‘‘Bow down Thine ear to our prayer,” in which she waa 
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associated with Miss Bertha Griffiths, the very promising young 
contralto of whom we spoke yesterday, and in the beautiful duet, 
‘* What have I to do with thee, O man of God ?’* which Mendelssohn 
ound so much difficulty to shape so as to satisfy his exacting self- 
criticism. Here her partner was Mr Santley. The more important 
music appertaining to the contralto voice was assigned to our reigning 
queen of contraltos, Mdme Patey, who gave to the grand scene 
with Jezebel and the people—the climax of which is that superb 
after-thought, the chorus, ‘‘ Woe to him, he shall perish "—all the 
requisite force and vigour, while imparting to the peaceful and 
melodious homily, ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” the true devotional ex- 
pression upon which its persuasiveness mainly depends. Never- 
theless, an opportunity of winning distinction was vouchsafed also 
to Miss Bertha Griffiths, in the plaintive apostrophe of the Israelitish 
woman ; and of this she took fair advantage, justifying the hepes 
entertained of her. The fresh young voice of Miss Mary Davies, too, 
was favourably heard in the scene where Elijah sends forth the boy, 
repeatedly, to look for signs of coming rain—the prologue, as all 
musical readers know, to the chorus, ‘‘ Thanks be to God,” which 
brings the first part of the oratorio magnificently to an end. 

The tenor music was divided between Mr Guy and Mr Edward 
Lloyd. Mr Guy gave with excellent taste the admonition of the 
Prophet Obadiah, ‘‘ If with all your hearts ye truly seek Me ;” Mr 
Lloyd creating a more than ordinary sensation in ‘‘'Then shall the 
righteous shine forth,” the consolatory announcement to true 
believers of the joy and eternal happiness that await them. Never, 
perhaps, has the popular tertor been happier in his delivery of this, 
in its way, incomparable song. 

Nearly all the concerted music in which the artists enumerated 
variously took part, including Mr Wadmore, a thoroughly capable 
musician, was well and effectively rendered. The quartet, ‘‘ Cast 
thy burden upon the Lord,” and the unaccompanied trio, ‘‘ Lift 
thine eyes to the mountains,” the former allotted to Miss Anna 
Williams, Mdme Patey, Mr Guy, and Mr Wadmore, the latter to 
Mdme Albani, Miss Mary Davies, and Mdme Patey—each a 
gem in its way—were cases in point. These, like the solo air, 
‘*O rest in the Lord,” had the old custom retained when the bishop 
or any other dignitary in his place had but to make a sign which 
was equivalent to a command, would surely have been repeated. So, 
in fact, would certain of the choruses, but happily no such ez officio 
authority is enforced in these days of innovation and reform, Thus 
Elijah was heard from one end to the other without interruption, the 
only way that enables us to appreciate it properly. The choral sing- 
ing was in several instances far above the average of Festival 
performances. Here Mendelssohn is as _ strong—stronger, 
indeed, if that were possible—than in his airs, duets, trios, 
and quartets, which give such charming variety to his oratorio. 
Nothing could have been much better than the choruses 
of the Baalite priests, ‘‘Thanks be to God,” ‘*Woe to 
him,” &c., on the one hand ; or than those more tuneful and placid 
choruses, ‘‘ Blessed are the men that fear Him,” ‘He watching 
over Israel,” and ‘‘ He that shall endure to the end shall be saved,” 
on the other. Not less to be commended was ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy 
is God the Lord,” a ‘‘sanctus” which in simple grandeur has never 
been surpassed. The orchestra was almost irreproachable from the 
overture to the conclusion ; and, in short, the performance altogether 
left very little to desire, The first evening concert brought a very 
large audience to the College Hall. The programme included 
Sterndale Bennett's May Queen ; the first movement of Beethoven’s 
violin concerto, splendidly played by M. Sainton ; Mozart's 
Symphony in G minor, and the miscellaneous selections, in which 
Mdme Patey, Miss Anna Williams, Mr Edward Lloyd, and other 
leading singers took part. For the present it must suffice to add 
that the concert was not only brilliantly attended, but a genuine 
success, and that the cantata of our gifted countryman, notwith- 
standing the fact that neither Mdme Albani, nor Mdme Patey, nor 
Mr Lloyd, nor Mr Santley (the acknowledged leading singers of the 
Festival) took part in it, delighted the audience throughout, thanks 
to the exertions of the orchestra and chorus, stimulated by the 





example of their conductor, Mr Done, and to the zealous co-opera- 
tion of Misses Mary Davies (a charming ‘‘ Queen of the May”) and 
Bertha Griffiths, Messrs Guy and Wadmore, who sang so well and 
worked so well together, that the absence of the ‘‘ principals” was 
hardly felt. 
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ON MASINI. 
By Witu1aM THE SILENT, 

La voix de M. Masini est certes l’une des plus belles voix de ténor 
que l’on puisse entendre. Beauté du son, timbre sympathique, 
diction parfaite, tout y est; il ne reste a l’artiate qu’é acquérir un 
peu plus d’expérience de la scéne et...comment dirai-je? un peu plus 
de conception pour I’étude du caractére et de l’esprit du réle dont il 
est chargé. Dans le prologue, au_ premier acte, Faust est vieux, 
caduc, ce qui nommément fait son désespoir et le pousse & se mettre 
a la merci de Méphistophelés. M. Masini a compris que la démarche 
de Faust vieillard doit étre lourde, chancelante, mais il oublie 
souvent son grand Age et donne des /a a ébranler les murailles. 

A la premiere rencontre avec Marguerite, Faust propose & la jeune 
tille de l’accompagner, en le traitant de bella damigella. Celle-ci lui 
répond modestement qu’elle n’est ni belle, ni demoiselle—de qualité, 
bien entendu. On voit donc qu'il n’y a rien de tragique dans ce 

etit colloque. Or, M. Masini prononce cette phrase d’un ton si 
Fatal et sinistre, que l’on dirait qu’il propose a la jeune fille d’aller a 
la mort. Ensuite il traine démesurément cette simple phrase, ce qui 
oblige M™ Nilsson a en faire autant et, 4 cause de cela, ce petit 
colloque dure plus qu’il ne devrait durer. La position de la jeune 
fille devient trés embarrassante ; accostée en pleine rue par un bel 
inconnu, sous les regards curieux des badauds de la kermesse, elle 
devrait chercher 4 s’échapper au plus vite, et M. Masini la retient 
en prolongeant sans miséricorde un colloque qui ne demanderait 
qu'une minute. Dans la premiére mesure de la charmante cavatine 
du troisi¢me acte, qui a eu les honneurs du bis et qui a valu a M. 
Masini une véritable ovation, il répudie et la mesure et le rhythme. 
Voici comment il interpréte la phrase: Salva, dimora casta e pura. 
La premiére syllabe du mot casta ne devrait occuper qu’un quart de 
mesure tout au plus, mais M. Masini la prolonge plus d’une mesure, 
Pour la premiére fois, passe encore, c’est un travers qu’ont la plupart 
des chanteurs italiens, mais en répétant la phrase dans un autre ton, 
il fait la méme prolongation et c’est déja positivement de trop, car 
cela défigure complétement la mélodie. A la fin de cet air, M. 
Masini a la chance de trouver un ut. Ce n’est pas le fameux ut de 
poitrine, il le prend en fausset, d’une voix fifitée, pour ainsi dire, 
mais le son en est charmant, aussi M. Masini s’y complait-il; il 
soutient cette jolie note & perte d’haleine et le public est enchanté. 
Je concois que M. Masini s’écoute complaisamment ; je comprends 
qu'il soit épris du son de sa propre voix, mais il devrait se rappeler 
le sort du beau Narcisse, Lui aussi était kee de sa personne et 
pour s’étre ~~ miré dans l’eau d’une source il a été changé en fleur. 
Si M. Masini allait étre métamorphosé en appoggiatura ou bien en 
rondo, la note la plus large de l’alphabet musical, il en serait bien 
faché, je pense, et certes nous aussi. J’aime A croire que M. Masini 
ne prendra pas en mauvaise part ces observations; il sait depuis 
Yannée derniére qu’il a toutes nos sympathies, et d’ailleurs ces 
remarques lui seront peut-étre utiles, s’il en tient compte, mais ne 
sauraient entraver son succes, qui grandit de plus en plus, 








Tue Hacue.—The opening of the French Theatre Royal was 4 
brilliant affair, and took place amid the ere rejoicings held to 
celebrate the marriage of Prince Henry of the Netherlands. The 
performance consisted of a comedy and Zampa, in which latter M. 
Lhérie, formerly of the Paris Opéra-Comique, sustained the leading 
character. 

LvuGano.—Baron von Derwies, the rich and celebrated musical 
amateur, is no longer contented with having a splendid orchestra of 
his own, He has now introduced opera on the boards of the elegant 
theatre in his villa here. The first work performed was Un Ballo in 
Maschera. The principal parts were sustained by members of the 
Baron’s family, and the others by professional artists. This 
Mecenas of Melody is now getting up Glinka’s Life for the Czar. 

Ber.in.—Herr Ignaz Briill’s Goldenes Kreuz at the Royal Opera- 
house has been followed by Les deux Journées, Lohengrin, La 
Muette, Fidelio, Der Freischiitz, and other stock operas, Herr Bial’s 
or at Kroll’s is still marked by that gentleman’s accus- 
tomed energy and sound judgment. A good regular company, 
including Mdlles Erl, Flintzer, Kalman, Herren Hoffmann, Lamm, 
and Kisenbach, with Herr Miiller as conductor, lends efficient 
support to a series of vocal ‘‘stars,” whose success generally 
justifies their engagement, 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
(From the ‘* Standard.” ) 


There is no apparent diminution of public interest in the 
Promenade Concerts now taking place at Covent Garden, and 
crowded audiences are the rule rather than the exception, special 
attractions such as the Beethoven Symphony performances or the 
Wednesday Classical Selections calling forth a corresponding 
increase of patronage. Now that the Messrs Gatti have fully 
recognized the fact that the highest art is the best art, we may 
safely assume that the high intrinsic value of these entertainments 
will be rigidly maintained, and while Mr Arthur Sullivan retains 
the post of musical director there will be no reason to fear any 
falling off in the artistic status of the programmes. On Wednes- 
day last Schubert's Symphony in B flat was played, as we believe, 
for the first time at a promenade concert. In bringing this work 
forward, Mr Sullivan was, no doubt, animated by the reminis- 
cences of his famous journey to Vienna, in the autumn of 1867, 
with that well-known amateur and virtuoso Mr George Grove, 
when the result of their exertions was to bring to light many 
works of Schubert which had lain for long years in the dusty book- 
cupboard of Dr Schneider. Here acquaintance was made with 
the first six of his nine symphonies, the scores of five of which 
were in Dr Schneider’s possession, while the other (the one in B 
flat) was readily traced to the library of the Musik-Verein. These 
were not the only treasures which Messrs Grove and Sullivan 
succeeded in unearthing, but the rest concern us not for the 
present, The Symphony in B flat (the second of two in that key, 
and the fifth of the entire series) is a composition as unambitious 
as it is delightful, teeming with melodious ideas, and wrought 
with as much skill as Schubert possessed, in a constructive sense. 
A small orchestra only is employed, clarionets, trumpets, and 
drums being conspicuous by their absence throughout, but the 
effects produced show how readily a master mind adapts itself to 
the materials it works with. Mozart was clearly the model whom 
Schubert followed in this instance, and hence the Symphony in B 
flat is lacking in that individuality which belongs to most of the 
Viennese composer’s orchestral writings; but it is none the less 
beautiful on that account, nor is it the less worthy of commenda- 
tion because it neither exhibits the emotional force of the 
unfinished Symphony in B minor, nor the irresistible vigour and 
restless energy of the great “ C major,” No 9, Mr Sullivan’s band, 
and notably the strings, played excellently in the three first move- 
ments, but the finale was by no means perfect on the score of 
accuracy of attack, though we admit its practical difficulty. Such 
aword as “ difficulty,” however, ought to be banished from such 
an orchestra as that now assembled at Covent Garden. The other 
instrumental performances were the Fingal’s Cave or Hebrides 
overture of Mendelssohn and the world-famed Leonora (No 3) of 
Beethoven, together with the al/egro (first movement) from the 
Bonn master’s Violin Concerto, with M. Paul Viardot as the 
soloist. Both overtures were equally well rendered, and elicited 
the warmest plaudits from the audience, and the young French 
violinist was successful in obtaining considerable applause for a 
not very finished interpretation of the fragment from the concerto. 
The concert was also memorable on account of the first appearance 
of Mr Santley, whose contributions—Rossini’s “ E che fra,” from 
Robert Bruce; Gounod’s setting of Byron's “Maid of Athens,” 
Mendelssohn’s “‘ Shepherd’s Song,” and Hatton’s “To Anthea”— 
were amongst the leading features of the evening. Mr Barton 
M’Guckin and Miss Edith Abell also sang. 

The English night, on Friday last, to the general disappoint- 
ment, did not bring fortha symphony. Surely Mr Sullivan cannot 
experience any difficulty in obtaining works of the kind; at any 
rate, he might have given us his own work in E minor, if not its 
successor, We will not accuse Mr Sullivan of mock modesty, but 
his share of the programme might have been more extensive than 
the “ Dance of Nymphs and Reapers” (Tempest), and the song, 
“Guinevere.” The excerptfrom the Tempest music was neverthe- 
ess interesting, as it belongs to the author's earliest productive 
waa, and shows what he was capable of doing while yet a student. 

aken altogether, the incidental music to this drama is worthy to 
rank beside the known musical illustrations to any of Shakspere’s 
plays, and the “ Dance of Nymphs and Reapers” is an able repre- 
sentative of the whole. The overture to Balfe’s Siege of Rochelle, 
Mr Henry Gadsby’s animated and picturesque concert overture, 








The Witches’ Frolic, and a march for orchestra and military 
band by Mr Hamilton Clarke, completed the list of orchestral 
works, Mr Gadsby’s production was very favourably received, 
and was played with all requisite spirit ; and Mr Clarke’s brightly 
scored march, though not free from reminiscences of Tannhduser, 
proved highly effective in performance, Mr Edward Lloyd, Miss 
Mary Davies, and Madame Patey were the vocalists— their songs 
need not be specified—and Mr Radcliff performed a flute solo on 
Scotch airs. In the second part, conducted as usual by Mr Sul- 
livan’s fidus Achates, Mr Alfred Cellier, the overture to the latter’s 
operetta, The Spectre Knight, was given for the first time here, and 
created a genuine impression. The selection from H.M.S. Pina- 
fore is as enlivening and enticing as ever, and in it Mr 8S. Hughes 
does wonderful and amazing things on that Polyphemus of instru- 
ments, the ophicleide, which would conjure up the spirit of 
merriment in the most lachrymose. Solos for flute, oboe, clarionet, 
and cornet are rendered with efficiency by Messrs Radcliff, Horton, 
Lazarus, and Howard Reynolds, 





ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
Tuurspay Evenine, Sept. 5th:— 
Organ Concerto, in C major - ee 
Romanza, “ Deserto in terra” .., oe 
Prelude and Fugue, in C major... as Pee see 
Andante from the Sonata for Violoncello and Pianoforte. 


Handel, 
Donizetti, 
Bach, 


Mendelssohn. 
J. G. Herzog. 
W. T. Best, 


Op. 45 . oo 

Passacaglia, in G minor ... das ese 
Fantasia—No. 1 of Six Concert Pieces... 

SarurDAY AFTERNOON, SEPT. 7th:— 
Fantasia and Fugue, in A minor nas ; 
Andante, in D major... as 
Marche Funébre, Jeanne d’Arc 
(a) (Minuet, Hercules ... 
(b) (Rigaudon, Ariodante Rs as aad 
Prelude and Fugue with Chorale, in E minor ... 
March from the Symphony The Power of Sound 


G. Merkel, 
E. Silas. 

C. Gounod, 
“* > Handel, 
Mendelssohn, 
Spohr. 











Bap SvHwaLBacH.—This favourite watering-place has been 
visited by a great many sas from all parts of the world, 
English, Americans, and Russians forming the majority. The 
charming Kurhaus Gardens have been greatly improved, and lovely 
banks of flowers meet the eye everywhere. The new Kurhaus, with 
its well supplied reading-rooms, its concert and ball-rooms, deserves 
also especial praise. One of Schwalbach’s chief attractions is, 
beyond doubt, its excellent Kurkapelle, under Kapelimeister Riedl, 
for many years its highly respected conductor. Whilst at a watering 

lace like Schwalbach, concessions must be made to the public at 

rge as regards the performance of popular music, the tastes of the 
more classically inclined are equally gratified, as will be seen by a 
cursory glance over the programmes, which contain such works as 
Haydn's, Mozart's, Beethoven’s, and Mendelssohn’s Sinfonies, or 
separate movements therefrom, also Weber’s Overtures to Freischiitz, 
Oberon, Euryanthe, Mendelssohn’s Overture to Athalie, Overtures to, 
and selections from, Meyerbeer’s operas, C. Oberthiir’s ‘‘ Riibezahl ” 
Overture, the same composer’s A Fairy Picture, selections from 
Wagner’s Lohengrin, and a great many other interesting works, 
Concerts, also, by artists from other places, have been frequent— 
the most attractive during the present season being those of Herr 
Breitschuck, harpist, from Wiesbaden; of Mdlle Anna Bock, a 
talented Canadian pianist ; with the violin virtuoso, Mons. Sauret ; 
and of Mdlle Bock and Professor Engelhardt, a tenor singer from 
Munich. This concert proved particularly attractive, since Mr 
Oberthiir, from London, who happened to be here at the time, was 
revailed upon to give his assistance, for which, however, a harp 
Pad first to be procured from Wiesbaden, as he had not his own 
instrument with him. Mdlle Bock played with great refinement 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp, besides pieces by Chopin and 
Tausig. Mr Oberthiir had repeatedly to come forward after his 
splendid execution of his solo, ‘‘ Clouds and Sunshine,” and was com. 
elled to add another piece after the performance of his ‘‘ Martha” 
‘antasia, Professor Engelhardt was successful in a song by 
Schumann, and Schubert’s Ave Maria, in which the delicate harp 
accompaniment was also greatly admired, For this year the 
Schwalbach season will, in consequence of the preponderance of 
wet weather, come to an end sooner than usual, 


The title of the opera composed by Sig. Usiglio for Sig. Sonzogno, 
the publisher, is Le Donne curiose. It will be produced in Milan 
on Sig, Usiglio’s return from Madrid, 
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(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


IR,—The strenuous and energetic opposition consistently 
offered to it in the columns of the Musical World con- 
tributed undoubtedly to check, if unable entirely to stop, the 
objectionable system of encores in our theatres and concert- 
rooms. Had it not been for your efforts and those of others 
holding similar opinions, there is no determining to what 
lengths the nuisance might not have been carried. I recol- 
lect being present many years since, at the Théatre Francais, 
when an impulsive audience, evidently not blessed with 
too keen a sense of the ludicrous, insisted on the late 
M. Beauvallet’s repeating a long tirade in some tragedy of 
the classic school then in course of representation. Just fancy 
Mr Barry Sullivan’s having to indulge his patrons twice 
running to the tent scene in Lichard I/I., or Mr Irving’s 
repeating Hamlet’s death in obedience to an enthusiastic 
encore. Who knows? Such absurdities, if not with the two 
gentlemen just named, at any rate with other artists of less 
note, might have been witnessed on our own stage equally as 
on that in the Rue de Richelieu, had not the objectionable 
practice of encores been scotched by the good sense of some of 
the public, urged on to action by certain members of the press. 
There are other things, however, besides encores which 
require abolition. I will not now dwell upon the bouquet- 
flinging business, to which I may return on some future 
occasion, and which, perhaps, has ceased of late years to carry 
in every instance the conviction of its genuineness to the 
bosom of the impartial spectator. At present I shall confine 
myself to protesting against the system of recalls, a system 
which has for some time been growing up unnoticed, till, like 
Jack’s celebrated Beanstalk, it has attained a great height, 
and which ought summarily to be put down with a strong 
and determined hand. I have some hope that it will be so 
put down, when I find that even in Italy, where it 
flourishes with far greater rankness than here, and where it 
has appeared to form an integral part of what the Germans 
would style the national Theaterwesen, writers have risen up 
to denounce it. In the foremost rank of these sensible men 
is Sig. De Marzi, who detests the custom as strongly as I do 
myself, and whose remarks thereon in J? Trovatore are worthy 
of serious attention. 

I am as incapable as Sig. De Marzi of understanding what 
satisfaction the public can derive from the sight before the 
curtain of a singer or actor, who, when not singing or acting, 
differs from the public themselves only by the assumption of 
the costume appropriate to the part he is sustaining. Acro- 
bats, clowns, equestrians, funambulists, and so on, differ in 
this respect somewhat from their lyric and dramatic col- 
leagues, for, when called on to the footlights or to the middle 
of the circus, they can cut capers, turn head over heels, or 
exhibit their muscles to the audience, according to the branch 
of art to which they respectively belong, so that in their case 
a recall is equivalent to an additional opportunity for the 
display of their powers, while tle audience, on their side, get 
for their money something extra, not included in the pro- 
gramme, 














But what is the use of recalling lyric or dramatic artists? 
They cannot twist and contort themselves, and throw flip- 
flaps—I think that is the correct term—and put their head in 
such a position that they would have to sit upon it if they 
availed themselves of a chair. The only advantage attending 
their recall, if, indeed, it can be termed an advantage, is 
limited to the occupants of the stage-boxes, who are enabled 
to distinguish more clearly than they otherwise could have 
done, and without the help of a glass, the proportions in 
which those the public favour have employed whitelead, 
Magnolia Balm, rouge, pearl powder, bloom of roses, or Mad. 
Estelle’s celebrated Poudre de Vénus, in their ‘ make-up.” 
Then again, what can be more absurd or more calculated 
than recalls to destroy whatever illusion is possible in our 
theatres as at present constructed and managed? Thanks to 
Herr R. Wagner, who, a few weeks since, so calmly, dis- 
passionately, and mildly expounded, in your columns, his 
views on the subject, we know that the illusion exercised in 
our theatres is insignificant enough already; why render it 
more so? What, however, could be devised more likely to 
destroy it altogether than to behold, as Sig. De Marzi puts it, 
Iago leading forward Desdemona; Lucrezia Borgia, Duke 
Alfonso, and Gennaro bowing simultaneously ; or Bertram 
arm-in-arm with Alice? I pause for a reply, with a firm 
conviction that I shall receive none. 

The mischief does not stop here. Not only are the leading 
artists summoned to the footlights, and between the acts, or 
even while the piece is progressing, and at the fall of the 
curtain, to receive the reward for what is supposed to be 
some unusual proof of merit on their part, but the occasion is 
seized to send on with them two, three, or more of their col- 
leagues, who in no way deserve the distinction, whom the 
public do not want, and whose spontaneous appearance de- 
tracts from the already trifling value of the recall, and seems 
to imply that the persons thus following the star had some 
share in what earned public approbation. To be logical and 
just, we should insist on seeing appear with the rest the chorus, 
the supers, the ballet-masters, and the scene painters, as well as 
the members of the orchestra, the conductor, the individuals 
who usher you to your seat, and all the other officials in front 
of the house, particularly if the latter have not torn your 
overcoat from your back, knocked you down in the struggle 
for your umbrella, or charged you more than a shilling for a 
bill, as is done in more than one London theatre. 

In days long since past, a Young Actress, then ignored by 
fame, was rehearsing at the Théatre-Francais, where she was 
about to make her first appearance. Like many beginners, 
she did not know what to do with her arms, which seemed 
to her much too big and awkward for practical purposes, as 
they generally do to novices, She exhibited, also, a marked 
desire to “‘to saw the air too much” with her hands, a fault 
expressly deprecated by Hamlet. A great mistress of the 
profession on which the Young Actress was just entering, was 
present at the rehearsal, but, whether as a mere spectator or 
otherwise, I cannot say ; she pointed out to the fair tyro the 
necessity for repose, and, enforcing precept by a practical 
measure, tied down the offender’s limbs to their owner’s sides 
with a piece of thick string. The measure proved eminently 
successful, and for a while things went on admirably. ll of 
a sudden the string snapped, and up went the arms again, 
The poor little beginner looked aghast. ‘I could not help 
it, Madame,” she began, “ My feelings were worked up to such 
a pitch, that—” “You could not resist them, and so you 
snapped the string ; and you would never be an actress if, 
under the circumstances, you had not done so,” replied her 
kindly instructress, whose name I forget. The name of the 
novice was Mdlle Mars, 
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I am not opposed to recalls altogether. Perhaps the above 
anecdote will relieve me from the necessity of stating more 
explicitly when I think the public not to blame for indulging 
in them, X. 
—_o—_- 


ALEXANDRA PALACE OPERAS, 


English opera appears to have found comfortable quarters at 
the Alexandra Palace, where the Saturday night operas have been 
prominently attractive, and are attended by audiences numbering 
between three and four thousand persons. A second series of 
these performances was inaugurated on Saturday last, when 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor was given, with Mdme Rose 
Hersee as Lucia, Mr George Perren as Edgar, Mr G. Harvey as 
Arthur, Mr Marler as Raymond, and Mr Ludwig as Henry 
Ashton. In the character of Lucia Mdme Rose Hersee appeared 
to great advantage. Her acting was graceful, pathetic, and 
natural, and her singing elicited enthusiastic applause. In the 
famous “ mad” scene of the last act she was specially successful, 
Her brilliant execution of florid passages, her faultless intonation, 
and her power of pathetic expression were equally remarkable, 
and she worthily maintained her position as the leading prima 
donna of the modern English stage. Mr Perren sang throughout the 
opera in finished style, and Mr Ludwig exhibited, both as singer 
and actor, the fine qualities which have rapidly raised him to the 
first rank of operatic baritones, The minor parts were satisfactorily 
filled ; the choruses were well sung, and the band of the Palace 
were more than equal to their task. To the conductor, Mr 
Frederic Archer, high praise is due. He has the band completely 
under his control, and not only takes care of the singers—whose 
voices are elsewhere very often drowned by the orchestral accom- 
paniments—but secures happy effects of light and shade, which 
add greatly to the general effect. To-day Faust is to be 
given, with Mdme Blanche Cole as Margherita, Mr Turner as 
Faust, and Mr Ludwig as Valentine. There seems to be every 
likelihood that these “ Saturday Night Operas” will continue for a 
long time to furnish enjoyment to large numbers of the residents 
in the North of London. 


—o—- 


THAT FUGUE AGAIN! 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Sm,—Why is “ St Ann’s Fugue,” and no other, always played 
at the Three Choir Festivals? Are all the Cathedrals in the key 
of E flat? Has anybody left money upon thatfugue? Is that 
the only fugue the “three” cathedral organists can play ?—but I 
know better than that. Then why is it? Bach composed a large 
number of splendid fugues—nearly all more splendid than the E 
flat—and yet they never find a place in the programme. An idea 
strikes me! Was not that fugue edited by old Ben Jacobs, of 
Surrey Chapel, in our days of heathen darkness? That is doubt- 
less the reason! Thine, Water-WaGralt. 








_ Master Heyry Joun Cocxraw, Sterndale Bennett Scholar 
in the Royal Academy of music, was one of the victims of the 
steamboat collision in the Thames on the 3rd inst., but his remains 
were not discovered till 6 o’clock in the evening of the 8th. 
Though but 15 years of age, he had twice gained the great honour 
of election to the scholarship in memory of the prized and lamented 
Sir Sterndale Bennett. He was the pupil for composition and the 
pianoforte respectively of Dr Steggall and Mr Walter Macfarren, 
and of Mr Ralph for the violin, and he will be as much remembered 
for what he had already accomplished as for the still higher promise 
which each of his teachers gathered from his work. He will be 
affectionately lamented by all his fellow-students. 

Mr Watrtrr Macrarren will return from the tour in 
Switzerland he has been making in company with his friend Mr 
Fredk, Westlake, and will arrive in time to fulfil his duties as 
conductor and professor in the Royal Academy of Music on its 
re-opening, as well as all his other professional engagements, 





SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


At the Grand Opera Le Prophéte and Hamie have drawn 
excellent houses, the nightly receipts being 20,000 francs or more, 
despite the abolition of that nuisance of nuisances, the claque. 
Mdlle Bloch, indisposed, has been succeeded as Queen Gertrude in 
M. Ambroise Thomas’s work by Mdlle Barbot, while M. Berardi 
reigns as King of Denmark, vice M. Menu, who has abdicated, 
or been dethroned. Polyeucte is still announced for the end of 
the month. M. H. Moreno observes hereanent in the Ménestrel :— 


“The production of this opera will be the great event of the 
season of 1878-79, and the press cannot be too earnestly warned 
against hasty impressions and premature conclusions. A work of 
the importance of Polyeucte ought not to be judged till after three 
public performances, and even then how many musicians might be 
mistaken about it! Above all, let no one think of summarily dis- 
posing of Charles Gounod’s latest creation by treating it as weari- 
some. The same thing was said of his Faust, and by the very 
persons who now admire it most.” 


It is to be hoped the above remarks do not justify the suspicion 
they are calculated to excite. Why that depreciation of Polyeucte 
being found wearisome? One cannot help thinking of the proverb: 
Qui s'excuse s’accuse. Thank goodness! proverbs are not infallible. 
Mad. Carvalho has returned, and is announced to make her re- 
appearance in Faust. The Buffet or refreshment room has been 
formally opened by the Minister of Fine Arts, M. Bardoux, and 
the Minister of Public Works, M. de Watteville, who were 
received by M. Halanzier and a numerous staff. M. Soulacroix, 
who carried off a prize at the last Conservatory examinations, is in 
the same position as Mdlle Vaillant, having concluded an engage- 
ment with the Brussels managers while he was yet bound to 
appear, if called upon, at one of the Paris theatres, receiving a 
grant from the Government. Proceedings have already been 
commenced against him.—M. C. Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette is in 
rehearsal at the Opéra-Comique, the part of the hero being con- 
fided to M. Talazac, who produced so favourable an impression as 
Selim in La Statue, and that of Juliet to Mdlle Isaac. ‘The re- 
hearsals of Le Jour de Noces, of M. Deffés, have been resumed 
with the co-operation of M. V. Sardou, who has re-touched the 
libretto, and several smaller works, of one or two acts each, are in 
preparation for the autumn. M. Henri Maréchal has terminated, 
also for this house, the score of La Taverne des Trabans, for which 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian supplied the book.—At the Théatre- 
Lyrique, the rehearsals, temporarily suspended, of Les Amants de 
Vérone are again in full swing, and the work is promised for the 20th 
inst., but doubt as to the keeping of the promise is not altogether 
unjustifiable—Two new scores from the pen of M. Ch. Lecocq are 
now being studied at the Renaissance, and the librettos have been 
read to the company. The first of the librettos, La Camargo, is by 
MM. Leterrier and Vanloo; and the second, Le Grand Frédéric, by 
MM. Gondinet, Saint-Albin, and Préval.—Le Pont d’ Avignon, 
a three-act “ opérette” which inaugurated the new season at the 
Bouffes-Parisiens, achieved a success of esteem. The libretto, by 
M. Liorat, is animated, tolerably amusing, and as suggestive as 
productions of this class now-a-days generally are. It is founded 
on the legend connected with the old bridge constructed by Saint- 
Benezet, aided by the Evil One himself. When informed that 
Maguelonne, the day she is to marry the rich innkeeper, Galuchard, 
adds one more to the examples which go to prove the truth of the 
lines: “Sur le pont d’Avignon, On y . . . glisse,” the reader will 
not be surprised to learn that, after the usual allowance of difficul- 
ties, intrigues, and hair-breadth escapes of the usual pattern, 
Galuchard at last cedes his place as bridegroom to Roger, a young 
officer to whom Maguelonne is devotedly attached, and, of course, 
in the end legally united. M. Ch. Grisart’s score contains some 
pleasing numbers, but is hardly an improvement on his earlier 
works, Memnon, La Quenouille de Verre,and Les Treis Margot. 
A duet and finale in the first act ; a romance in the second; and a 
waltz in the third, were the pieces which came in for the largest 
amount of approbation. The two principal characters, Maguelonne 
and Roger, were pleasingly and respectively sustained by Mdlle 
Lody, formerly of the Odéon, where she played in the spoken 
drama, and Mdlle Luce, who made her first délut in what is here 
termed “les travestis,” but in England comes under the designa- 
tion of “breeches-parts."—The musical portion of the service in 
Notre Dame for the late M. Thiers was on a grand scale, but 4 
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failure ; its effect was utterly killed by the upholstery part of the 
business ; the hangings and drapery behind which the walls of the 
venerable edifice were concealed effectually paralyzed the efforts 
of twelve hundred singers, the band of the Garde Républicaine, 
anda large organ.—The French always have been and still are 
exceedingly fond of talking about “liberty.” But signs are not 
wanting to induce a belief that each particular Frenchman under- 
stands by the word the liberty to do what suits himself individually, 
irrespective of the rights and interests of others. Thus, certain 
provincial managers, not having been very prosperous lately, either 
because they managed their theatres badly or because the Exhibi- 
tion here proved more powerful than any attractions they could 
offer, and drew their usual patrons to the banks of the Seine, have 
been begging the Minister of Fine Arts to help them. The 
Minister thus replies to their appeal :— 

‘*T have received the letter, dated the 12th August, in which you 
describe the sad state of things in the country. The distress in 
question pre-occupies me extremely, but we can more easily hit 
upon the cause than discover the remedy. As you very justly observe, 
sir, the liberty of the theatres has produced all the evil, in Paris as 
well as in the departments. However difficult so complex a question 
may be, it is one which the department of the Fine Arts is bound 
to take into consideration, and I feel it a duty to seek a solution of 
it.” 

There we have it: “ The liberty of the theatres ”—that is to say, 
the abolition of theatrical monopoly—“ has produced all the evil.” 
So the Minister will instantly proceed to curb that liberty. Thus 
much is certain. Equally certain is it that every petitioning pro- 
vincial manager will think this may be most effectually accomplished 
by compelling all his rivals to close their doors, and leave the field 
entirely to him. 

aie 





How long ago? | 
Fast flows the tide in the bay 

Moaning from ocean to lea, 
Nightwinds beginning to stray 

Lift off the fog from the sea. 
Soon we shall separate be ; 

Leave me not things that will know, 
Time fled, nor sorrow nor glee, 

All this was how long ago! 


Something whose joy fades away, 
Something that droops, is the plea;| 
Something that dies in a day, | 
Something like love and like thee : 
Now on my knees at your knee, | 
That little living rose—so— 
Kiss it—kiss me ere you flee. 
All this was how long ago 


Lifelessly dumb, cold, and grey, 
Seen as another could see, 

Leave me not that dearest, nay, 
What could such writing tell me ? 

Rather thy loveliness, free, Still it gives truth to that “ We'"— | 
Shrin’d in my soul’s higher glow ; All this was how long ago! | 

“Live in me—lose not the key.” 


All this was how long ago! Polkaw. 


Envoy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Shrivell’d, grown small as a pea; 
Ash of what’s now laid below- 











TO MR PURPLEBOILBAYLISPOWIS, 

Dear Sir,—If the great composers have not been liberals (not to 
say radicals), how is it we are not still playing appropriate music on 
Egyptian vied of one string, or oboes such as you see at the pyra- 
mids, or on obeliskic cymbals? Types of the true conservative in 
music (as I infer you would have us suppose Bach, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn to have been) exist in various parts of the world; in 
the Highlands of Scotland, for example, where ‘the profession ” 
stick hard to their good old legitimate (or illegitimate—but how 
prove it ?) school—viz., the school of the bagpipes. 

Never having been able to peruse Hamilton, Sir John Goss, Dr 
Day, Cherubini, and Book of Lobsters, Sir Flamborough Head’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Thayer's Life of Beethoven, 
Godwin's Essay on Sepulchres, Vita di Robusti detto il Tintoretto 
Trelawney’s Reminiscences of Byron and Shelley, Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters and Stories of Venice, Liszt’s Life of Chopin, or Glover's 
Splendid Shilling, all for want of shillings, I candidly admit that any 
opinion I may have advanced, advance, or may advance, in support 
or opposition of any proposition whatsoever proposed by any one on 
a subject indirectly unconnected with the above works ben asa 
whole, is, in my consideration, utterly worthless, if not worth less 
and, if not worthless, worthleast. Au revoir.—Your affectionate 

PoLKaw. 








Herr Bial, manager of Kroll’s Opera, Berlin, lately visited Milan, 
to complete his Italian company for the approaching season, 











WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
From the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” Sept. 9. 

To-morrow, Tuesday, Sept. 10, the 155th meeting of the Three 
Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of the clergy of the three dioceses, will begin, 
under circumstances of particular interest. The musical public 
cannot have forgotten that immediately after the Festival held at 
Gloucester in 1874, a long smouldering opposition to the form of its 
celebration burst into flame, and, as many believed, threatened the 
very existence of the venerable institution. For years a party, re- 
spectable alike in numbers, character, and influence, had protested, 
not loudly, but with unquestionable sincerity, against desecrating 
the three cathedrals by devoting them to public musical per- 
formances. As time went on, accessions to the strength of the pro- 
testors were neither few nor weak ; nevertheless, though their views 
may have found sympathy within the walls of the respective chapter- 
houses, they remained powerless to affect the course of events. The 
Festival, in its established form, was upheld by the overwhelming 
mass of public opinion ; and it may have been that those upon whom 
the responsibility of interfering with it would devolve shrank as 
much from touching an ancient and time-honoured thing as from 
exciting the ill-will of their neighbours. But when the venerable 
Dr. Peel was succeeded as Dean of Worcester by the present holder 
of the office, and when Dr. Barry became a member of the Chapter, 
circumstances greatly changed. These zealous churchnfen brought 
with them strong convictions upon the matter at issue, and were un- 
deterred from carrying them out by any knowledge of the strength 
of public opinion, or any regard for an institution to which they 
were utter strangers. Consulting, it would appear, only those who 
thought with them, and assured that a majority of the Chapter were 
on their side, the Dean and his Canon carried matters with a high 
hand. Nay, Dr Barry did not hesitate, when preaching the Festival 
sermon at Gloucester in 1874, to denounce that which he was naturally 
expected to support, and, although in a strange cathedral, to fore- 
shadow changes ‘‘as one having authority.” A greater blunder 
could not have been committed. It showed the ‘‘hand” of the 
Worcester clerics with such plainness that Dr S. 8. Wesley, the late 
eminent organist of Gloucester Cathedral, followed up the sermon 
by playing the Dead March in Saul, the solemn strains of which 
may be said, almost without hyperbole, to have echoed through the 
three counties. Forewarned was forearmed, and the Festival party 
closed its ranks in preparation for a struggle. But the Dean and 
Chapter knew very well that they had only to assert their legal right 
in order to make the Festival, as far as Worcester was concerned, 
what they pleased, or even to stop it altogether. Within the 
cathedral walls none could say them ‘‘ Nay,” and vainly, therefore, 
did the voice of common sense and the truly English spirit of 
compromise instigate search after a middle course acceptable to both 
parties, though granting all that was wished to neither. The result 
is a matter of history. In place of an historic Festival, the celebra- 
tion at Worcester in 1875 was a series of magnified church services, 
utterly wanting in musical interest, however beneficial from a religious 
point of view. ‘That the charity which the Festival has served for 
more than 150 years did not suffer is true, the sum collected even 
exceeding the average under the old régime. But how as regards 
the harmony that should exist between the laity and their spiritual 
teachers? How as regards the peace and goodwill nowhere more 
essential than in provincial society? These came badly out of the 
strife—so badly that the Dean and Chapter must have stood 
aghast at the consequences of their own rashness. The Festival 
week was a gloomy and bitter time at Worcester. Black flags 
floated from the windows of the citizens, the walls were covered 
with ‘‘squibs” aimed at the cathedral dignitaries, and the cor- 
poration positively declined to recognize the ‘‘ reformed” Festival 
in any official manner whatever. It may have been that the Dean 
and his party looked upon all this as an ebullition of the feeling 
once shown in the theatre at Ephesus, and imagined that it would 
speedily pass away. If so, they were undeceived when, on the 
following fifth of November, the head of the Chapter was burned 
in effigy, and when, at the holding of the Festival at Hereford in 
ancient fashion, the corporations of the three cities attended in 
state, taking with them enough support to secure a brilliant 
demonstration as well as a great pecuniary success, The same 
thing happened at Gloucester last year, and only then, assured 
that public opinion remained unchanged in view of another Festival 
at Worcester, did the cathedral authorities listen to the spirit of 
compromise. The whole matter having been, by common consent, 
referred to the Bishop of the diocese for arbitration, it was generally 
felt that a middle course would be taken. On the one hand, his 
lordship could not ignore the wishes of those who filled high 
places under him, and were eminent in their zeal for the Church, 
while on the other his known sympathies assured the conservators 
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of the Festival that its interests would not be neglected. How 
far the award actually satisfied both parties we cannot tell ; but 
it is a fact that both have loyally accepted it, and are now working 
out a mutual purpose side by side. It seems to us that they may 
well be —— content. The Dean and his followers have obtained 
two grand services, in which the orchestra and chorus take part, 
and also the connection of the oratorios with a brief religious 
ceremony, while their whilom opponents rejoice that the existence 
of the Festival as a great musical institution, and not a mere series 
of religious observances, is secured for a long time to come. Here- 
ford and Gloucester will doubtless follow in the new course, and 
we may reasonably hope that a deep-seated ‘‘root of bitterness ” 
has been definitely torn up and destroyed. 
* * * * * * * 

Tuesday, Sept. 10. 

The Festival began this morning with a special service, at which 
the principal soloists, as well as the band and chorus assisted. At 
the very outset, therefore, I have to notice a change in the usual 
order of procedure. It has been customary for many years to have 
a special service, but to hold it at an early hour, and under con- 
ditions differing in small measure from those of the ordinary daily 
rite. The act of worship, in fact, was made subordinate, and re- 
quired to give way to the first oratorio performance. This has now 
been altered, and in the alteration we have one result of the com- 
promise respecting which I wrote yesterday. The time of the 
opening oratorio will henceforth be devoted to the service, all the 
resources formerly available for the one being utilised on behalf of 
the other. A great change, doubtless, is here, and one significant 
in many respects, but it is not a straying away into new paths so 
much as a return to those trodden of old. We should not forget 
that the Festival was originally but a solemn musical service, and 
that long after it had become a series of musical performances, the 
opening ceremony resembled the one of which I have now to speak. 

he authorities cannot, therefore, be fairly charged with innovation. 
Rightly or wrongly, they have gone back to what the Bishop this 
ec called ‘‘first principles,’ and he who attacks them on the 
score of change must reckon with the power and prestige of whatever 
comes down to us charged with the wisdom of the past. I am far 
from sure that anybody will grumble at the retrogression accomplished 
this morning. We may contend ever so strongly for the musical 
importance of the Festival, but we are bound to concede that the once 
prevalent fashion of driving religion into the obscure corners of its 
own house was scarcely fair. In so far, then, as recent controversy 
has allied the Festival more closely to sacred things, its raison d’étre 
has become more logical, and its propriety less liable to question. 
Other changes may call for criticism 5 on, but it is only right to 
acknowledge the decency of the one in question. * * * * * 
A word or two about the sermon, preached, as already stated, by the 
Bishop of the diocese, must suffice. His lordship took his text 
from Ist Corinthians, ix. 14, ‘‘They which preach the gospel 
should live of the gospel,” and, as a matter of course, urged the 
cause of the charity which the Festival has served so long and so 
well. But the bulk of the sermon had really nothing to do with 
the text. It set forth rather the advantages arising from the 
‘‘Service of Song,” and dealt especially, but in a particularly careful 
way, with the changes brought upon the Festival by recent events. 
In skilful fashion the Bishop avoided saying — calculated to 
give offence to the zealots of either party, but it may have been that 
where he sought to invest all the Festival doings in the Cathedral 
with the character of worship, some present feared whether a sham 
was not in process of setting up. It is simply no use for the cler 
to assume that the oratorio performances of the week are ‘‘services. ” 
As such they will certainly not be regarded, and it is questionable 
wisdom to make them subjects of pretence. If they are ‘‘ services,” 
how comes it, will the Dean and Chapter answer, that a mass for the 
dead finds a place in them? Concerning the offertory, with which 
the lengthy proceedings ended, I am not now able to speak ; but it 
= tadenaood that a large sum was contributed to the funds of the 
charity. 





Lerrstc.—The 21st and the 22nd inst. have been fixed on for the 
production at the Stattheater of Siegfried and Gétterddmmerung 
oe Dae Rheingold and Die Walkiire are already stock 
pieces, and, after this month, the 7'etralogy will be given in its 
entirety and the order in which its > bape parts ought to follow 
each other. The part of Siegfried will be sustained by Herr Unger, 
its original representative at Bayreuth, and that of Brinnhilde by 
Mdme Wilt. The scenery, said to be splendid, comes from the 
painting-rooms of Herr Lutkemeyer, of Coburg; the costumes and 
Weapons, from the workshops of Herr Gisch, Berlin. On the 25th 
and 26th, the 28th and 29th inst., und 2nd and 8rd October, Sieg- 
fried and the Gétterddmmerung will still be given independently of 
the other parts of the J'etralogy, 





OPERA NEXT SEASON. 


We have already given the London manager Mapleson’s plans, 
the fulfilment of which is awaited with great interest in New York 
and Philadelphia. Whether Boston has anything to hope for from 
them doth not yet appear. We now read :— 


“Mr Max Strakosch announces that forthecoming season of Italian 
opera he has concluded engagements with the following artists : 
Prime donne—Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, Mdlle Litta, Mdlle 
Catarina Marco (the daughter of the late Mark Smith, who has met 
with decided success in Italy). Tenors—Signor Rosnati and Mr 
Henry Wertberg. Baritones—Signor Pantaleoni and Mr Gottschalk. 
Basses—Mr George A. Conly and Herr Wiegend. The conductor 
will be Mr S. Behrens. Among the works to be performed is 
Wagner's Lohengrin, with Miss Kellogg for the first time as Elsa, 
and the novelties will be Massé’s Paul et Virginie, with Miss 
Kellogg as Virginia, and Bizet’s Carmen, with the same lady in the 
title rdle. Paul et Virginie is the opera in which Albani and 
Capoul were so successful last season at Covent Garden, and Carmen 
is the work in which Mdlle Minnie Hauk made her great hit this 
spring in London. The season will begin October 21 in Philadelphia. 
The po York season will begin at Booth’s Theatre, early in 
February. Prior to the opera season a brief season of concerts will 
be given.” —Dwight's Journal of Music. 

ina 
ADVERTISING A PRIMA DONNA. 
(From the New York ‘ Tribune.”) 

About this time, when travelling dramatic and musical companies 
are getting ready for the opening of the autumn season, look out for 
flaming bulletins from the watering places, announcing the unparal- 
leled triumphs of the fascinating young American tragedienne, Miss 
Crummles, in a recherché recital at the Nantucket Atheneum ; or 
the costume concert of the celebrated Colorado prima donna, Miss 
Euphemia Gulch, in the grand dining-room of the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel at Rockaway Beach. Telegrams, prepaid and unsigned, 

recipitate such astounding intelligence upon the newspapers with a 
faviah disregard of expense, all the more striking when it is remem- 
bered that the newspapers generally drop the despatches into the 
cavernous basket that always yawns under the table. Sometimes 
an artist of genuine rank is the subject of these illegitimate adver- 
tising operations, which certainly do no good, and we rather think 
do mischief to those whom they are intended to benefit. Here is a 
specimen telegram, emanating from the maladroit agent of a singer 
for whom we cn so much respect that we shall suppress her name : 
‘‘ The greatest musical and social event that ever took place in this 
part of the country occurred to-day in ——, with the arrival of ——, 
the illustrious prima donna, who has created so much sensation of 
late in all parts of the country where she has visited, and also the 
coming of his excellency Alexander H. Rice, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Madame —— and the governor have been each assigned 
a luxurious suite of rooms in the —— House by Mr ——,, the present 
proprietor. The hotel and ball-room have been splendidly decorated 
in their honour.” And then follows a reckless and coruscating 
report of the inevitable concert, the ‘‘ ovations,” the social atten- 
tions by the élite of all the Continent, the going to church, where the 
governor prayed and the prima donna sang anthems—all leaving us 
in doubt whether the prima donna was in attendance on the governor 
or the governor on the prima donna, and all set off with such a 
display of heated adjectives that the wires must have scintillated as 
the message rushed along. Who can it be that sends these 
despatches? We cannot imagine. 


ad 





TO JOHN, 
Or tHE EptnspurGu CAstxe, StrAND, AuGusT 28TH, 1878. 
(From “ Funny Folks.”) 
Another birthday, John—the fifty-third, 
Unless I’m shaky in my calculation, 
The old Head-Waiter, Time, has briskly stirr’d 
Himself to bring you, ‘mid our jubilation. 
We hope—and pray believe the hope sincere ; 
No mere set form of words, vain, empty, hollow— 
That, when you've finish’d this one, in a year, 
Time will shout: “‘ Cook! A birthday—lots ‘to follow !'” 
J. V. B. 


ArnsTabt.—The celebrated organ, ‘‘ Bach’s Organ,” which the 

¢ composer inaugurated in 1707, and on which he played here 

or four years, is piously preserved, despite its inferiority te modern 

instruments, It has, however, lately been repaired, and certain 
improvements compatible with its structure carried out in it, 
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ENGLISH MUSIC AT THE TROCADERO, 
Retrospect. 
(From the Special Correspondent of the ‘‘ Musical Times.”’) 
(Coneluded from page 582. ) 

At this point the French orchestra disappeared from the scene, 
but the foreign element was not entirely excluded, inasmuch as the 
second concert (Thursday, July 18) comprised music of various 
nationalities, and the performance was assisted by Signor Randegger, 
who accompanied the songs of his pupils. It was known that the 
Prince of Wales would again be present in his flower-decked box, 
but neither royal example nor the satisfaction given on the previous 
day by the choral singing was powerful enough to attract more than 
a scanty audience. There was at least one reason for this entirely 
disconnected from indifference on the part of the public. The heat 
in Paris was so intense that the idea of braving the rays of the sun 
and then of sitting for two hours in a possibly crowded hall was more 
than even courage could entertain. Many a French amateur no 
doubt said, as he looked into the fiery street, ‘‘Le jeu ne vaut pas 
la chandelle,” and so stayed at home; while even those who had 
reached the Exhibition proper shrank from the ordeal of crossing the 
Seine and breasting the Trocadéro hill. It was a burning day—a 
day whereon to sympathize with a desire to take off one’s flesh and 
sit in one’s bones rather than put on broadcloth and mix with a 
crowd. So the hall had few occupants when Mr Leslie’s choristers 
took their places on the platform. Here is the programme of the 
concert :— 

Motet, “The Spirit also helpeth us” (Bach); Song, “ Marguerite’ 
(Frederic H. Cowen); Madrigal, “ Sir Patrick Spens” (R. L, de Pearsall) ; 
Trio, “ L’esprit saint pur” (H. Leslie); Motet,* Ave Verum,” avee orgue 
(Mozart); Air, “ Hate-toi, Israél” (G. F. Haendel); Part Song, “Le pays 
silencieux ” (Alf, Gaul) ; Hymne, “ Entends ma voix ” (Mendelssohn); Glee, 
“ Les tours couronnées ” (R. S. S. Stevens); Madrigal, “ Dans un vallon” 
(C. Festa); Trio, “ Les Navigateurs” (A, Randegger); Serenade, “ A cette 
heure” (Ciro Pinsuti); Madrigal, “ Flore” (John Wilbye); Song, “ La 
tempéte” (John Hullah); Madrigal, ‘‘Douces Fleurs” (T. A, Walmisley) ; 
‘*Chant du Chasseur” (Julius Benedict); Duo de I’ * Eventail” (Henry 
Leslie) ; Song, “ Le pélerin d’amour” (Sir Henry Bishop); Part Song, ‘‘ La 
plague de Dee” (G. A. Macfarren); Veille Mélodie, “ La jeune fille de 
Richmont Hill” (James Hook—arrangé pour cheur, par Henry Leslie). 

One might really think that, before drawing up this progamme, 
Mr Leslie had solemnly apostrophised Melancholy :— 

“ Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, stedfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train, 

And sable stole of cypress lawn 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn, 

Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul setting in thy eyes.” 
But we know that Mr Leslie did nothing of the kind. The conduc- 
tor simply prepared a fair average programme—one which would 
have passed in London without observation. If, therefore, Melan- 
choly marked it for its own, the result arose from the fact that our 
national music and our national taste incline thereto. As a re- 
presentative programme, it was all the better for its subdued expres- 
sion, and no censure in that respect can fairly be passed upon it. 
About the merit of the pieces chosen little dispute will arise. 
Bach’s Motet and Mendelssohn’s Hymn are far past criticism; the 
examples of our deceased composers, Pearsall, Stevens, Wilbye, and 
Walmisley, have, in their way, become classic ; while much might 
be said for the works contributed by Messrs Cowen, Gaul, Leslie, 
Hullah, Macfarren, and Sir Julius Benedict. It is no easy matter 
to decide upon the claims of such a number of pieces as are in the 
repertory of unaccompanied vocal music ; and if it must be admitted 
that a good deal worth hearing was left out, it must also be granted 
that that actually heard had some degree or other of merit. The 
performance was not equal in effect, mainly owing to the 
acoustics of the hall, which did not permit clearness in 
rapid passages. For this reason both ‘“‘Sir Patrick Spens” 
and Benedict's ‘‘ Hunting Song” fell somewhat flat ; while, on other 
accounts, the two works requiring organ accompaniment made no 
particular impression, the choir being best heard alone. The genuine 
successes were these: first, Mr Cowen’s ‘‘ Marguerite,” in which 
Mrs Mudie-Bolingbroke greatly pleased her audience ; second, Mr 
Gaul’s ‘‘Silent Land,” beautifully sung and much applauded ; third, 
Pinsuti’s ‘In this hour,” given to absolute perfection and unani- 
mously encored ; fourth, Hullah’s ‘‘ Storm,” well sung by Miss De 
Fonblanque ; fifth, Leslie’s ‘‘Fan ” duet, which the Misses Robertson 
were called upon to repeat ; and sixth, Bishop’s ‘‘ Pilgrim of Love,” 


J 





rendered with great energy and power of voice by Mr Barton 
McGuckin. ‘To these ‘‘ The cloud-capp’d towers ” might have been 
added but for an outburst of speech, at a most critical moment, from 
some one in the Prince’s box, towards which everybody turned, 
neglectful of the music. Mr Maas’s solo, ‘‘ Haste, Israel, haste,” 
accompanied with the pianoforte, was badly chosen ; and Miss 
Robertson helped towards the comparative failure of Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn by singing the solo in an unexpressive manner. On the 
whole, however, the concert was an artistic success, and I was 
gratified to observe that most of the French connoisseurs present, 
while sitting it out to the end with unflagging interest, were liberal 
as well as discriminating in their applause. 

The third concert took place on Saturday, July 20, and while 
purely vocal, like the second, was confined to English music. Again 
the intense heat made exertion painful, but the managers took care 
that the hall, heat or no heat, should be better filled. ‘‘ Paper” 
was made to fly all over Paris, and an unusual number of those 
whom our American cousins, with ingenious phraseology, term 
‘*dead-heads,” braved the tropical weather in order to enjoy a 
gratuitous privilege. Once more the Prince of Wales was present, 
although the disappearance of the rose-garlands from his box led to 
a belief, at first, that the limit of his patronage had been reached ; 
and, altogether, the final display of British art made up by its éclat 
for what was wanting in the second. I give the programme as 
before :— 

Madrigal, “Comme Vesta descendait,” Weelkes. Madrigal, “ Coulez, 
coulez, mes larmes,” Benet. Part-song, “ Vous avez volé mon amour,” W, 
Macfarren, Song, ‘Les trois pécheurs,” Hullah, Madrigal, “ Chantons 
gaiement l’amour,” J. Barnett. Trio, “Oh! souvenir, doux souvenir,” 
Leslie. Part-song, “ Viens, vis prés moi,” S. Bennett. Song, “ Voyez la 
gentille alouette,” Bishop. Part-song, “ Ave Maria,” H. Smart. Song, 
“Laccord perdu,” Sullivan, Madrigal, “ Mon amie est belle,” Leslie. 
Part-song, ‘* Les cloches de la Tour St Michel,” Stewart. Song, ‘* Cour 
de chéne,” Boyce. Part-song, “Oh! dors, mon bébé,” Sullivan, Irish 
Melody, “Le jeune ménestrel,” Moore, Part-song, ‘‘ L’amour veille et 
pleure,” J. C. Calleott, Old song, “ Les cerises,” C, E. Horn, Song, “ J’ai 
entendu il y a bien des années,” Stllivan, Glee, “ Belle est la montagne,” 
Goss. Madrigal, “ En gagnant ma triste couche,” Edwards. Song, “ Viens 
au jardin, Madeleine,” Balfe, Part-song, “ Le point du jour,” Reay. “ God 
save the Queen.” 

It will be at once seen that—the exclusion of foreign music excepted, 
and with it religious works like Bach’s Motet and Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn—the third eee closely resembled the second ; was 
open to the same objection ; and capable of the same defence. I 
shall not again anticipate criticism, nor meet it with counter-argu- 
ment. But it may be said, as bearing fully on the point at issue, 
that the selection given above met with very considerable approval 
from the audience despite the prevalent sombreness of its tone. 
Whether the French amateurs were getting more accustomed to the 
style of the music, or whether the music itself was better suited to 
their tastes, matters little. Enough that the result was, as I have 
said, and that the closing English concert escaped the miserable 
conditions often represented by the dying spurt of a damp squib. 
It is needless to go through the programme item by item after 
what has been already written, an I shall do no more than put 
on record the general success of the performance, and indicate 
those features in it which most largely contributed to the result. 
The singing of the choir was again all that could be desired, 
equally in ancient and modern music, ‘‘ Flow, O my tears,” for 
example, had an exquisite rendering, as had Barnett’s ‘‘ Merril 
wake music’s measure,” Bennett's ‘‘Come live with me,” Smart’s 
‘*Ave Maria,” a perfect gem, and Sullivan’s ‘‘Hush thee, my 
babie,” which the audience encored with one voice. But on this 
occasion the solos and pieces for solo voices ran the choral works 
hard for first place. Mrs Mudie-Bolingbroke made another ‘ hit” 
with ‘‘The Three Fishers ;” and Miss Fanny Robertson produced 
so great an impression with Sullivan’s ‘“‘ Lost Chord” that the 
Prince of Wales, who arrived subsequently, demanded a second per- 
formance, the reason for which was bravely explained to the 
audience by Mr Leslie in a short French speech. Mr Barton 
McGuckin’s ‘‘ Minstrel Boy ” was another feature of the concert, as 
was the Ngee back” of Miss de Fonblanque, and especially 
the ‘‘Come into the garden, Maud,” of Mr Maas, who never sang 
better, and whose song, though last but one in the programme, was 
persistently re-demanded, and had to be repeated. Thus success- 
fully passed off the concert ; and ‘‘ God save the Queen,” at the first 
notes of which French as well as English rose to their feet, brought 
the display of British musical art to an end, 

TI need add but little to the foregoing ample details, Again I 
— that a oe with a little extra energy, might have made a 
etter show ; but I once more assert that, within its inevitable 
limits, the show was very good, and one of which we have no need 
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to be ashamed. It is, indeed, the duty of all amateurs to thank Mr 
Sullivan and Mr Leslie for the trouble they took to secure England 
a representation at all. Those gentlemen, and others their associates, 
saved our nation from the disgrace of non-appearance, and, not only 
so, but enabled it to make a respectable figure. Next time perhaps 
the ‘‘unmusical country ” will do far better, because wider awake 
to the fact that its character as a country really musical needs to be 
asserted in the face of a prejudiced and unbelieving world. 

As a fitting supplement to the’foregoing, it may be stated that at 
the International Choral Competition, which took place in the 
Palace of the Trocadéro, on Tuesday the 23rd ult., a jury, composed 
of eminent French musicians and artists, unanimously awarded the 
first prize to the English singers. 


—_——o—— 


PROVINCIAL, 


BristoLt.—Mr Carl Rosa’s company appeared on the 6th inst. at 
the new Theatre Royal, the opera being The Huguenots. The 
performance spoke volumes for the strength, competence and com- 
pleteness of the company and for the care the impresario bestows 
upon every work he presents before the public. The part of Valen- 
tine was filled by Mdme Vanzini, who did it full justice. Miss 
Josephine Yorke was Urbano, and proved herself worthy of the 
renown she has created here. The music allotted to the Queen was 
well given by Miss Burns. Mr Joseph Maas’s Raoul told most 
effectively. Mr Celli was excellent as the Count St Bris, and so was 
Mr Crotty as the Count Nevers, whilst the part of the Puritan soldier, 
Marcel, was effectively filled by Mr Henry Pope. The choruses and 
accompaniments were admirable. The opera on the following night, 
the 7th, when the company appeared for the last time, was Balfe’s 
Bohemian Girl. 


Dusiin.—Mr Mapleson’s Italian Opera Company has been warmly 
welcomed as usual, the performances attracting not only brilliant 
but crowded audiences. Fausi appeared to have lost none of its 
former charm. On the present occasion it has once more served to 
bring out conspicuously the talent of Mdlle Alwina Valeria in the 
part of Margherita, a part in which she made a hit the last time she 
visited Dublin. Siebel was impersonated by Mdme Trebelli, who 
was especially happy in ‘‘ Le parlate d’amor” and ‘‘ Tutto il creato,” 
besides commanding frequent applause throughout her performance. 
Signor Gillandi was an excellent Faust. His rendering of ‘Salve 
dimora ” was good, and he sustained his part with thorough efficiency 
to the end. Signor Francheschi was a fair Mephistopheles, and 
Signor Del Puente an excellent Valentine. He gave the ‘‘ Dio 
pe ll very effectively. The part of Martha was taken by Mdme 

zablache. All the concerted parts were given with great finish and 
effect. The band was admirable, Signor Arditi filling his usual post 
of conductor. In La Sonnambula and Lucia di Lammermoor Mdme 
Gerster achieved great success, and immense admiration is generally 
expressed for her as a star of the first magnitude. At the same 
time, the public are not led away wm the immense reputation which 
preceded the gifted lady; though liberal, nay, lavish, in their 
praise, they think for themselves, Thus, the critic of the Dublin 
Evening Mail remarks in the number of that journal for the 5th 
inst. :—‘‘ Mdlle Gerster has one grave fault, and it is not an offence 
of a technical nature, in which case we might hesitate to leave 
ourselves open to a charge of presumption in daring to criticise so 
great an artist ; but it is rather an error against wal taste, and it is 
this : in order to exhibit her vocal resources she not unfrequently— 
in fact, whenever an opportunity presents itself—dwells on a note 
or prolongs a shake to a painful degree, as if she desired to invite 
attention to what might be termed her ‘staying powers.’ Now in 
the aforesaid scene the audience were delighted with the acting ; the 
alternate snatches of melody for voice and flute were as perfect as 
could be, and the cadence a marvel of staccato passage singing ; but 
what on the whole could only be termed a magnificent piece of 
vocalization was all but spoiled by the final trill, which seemed as if 
it were interminable.” Besides the performances at the theatre, 
there has been a grand morning concert in the Exhibition Palace, 
when one of the most noticeable features was the singing of Miss 
Minnie Hauk, who completely fascinated her audience by the way 
in which she gave Eckert’s ‘‘ Echo Song.” She was loudly re-called, 
and afforded further proof of her talent by the manner in which she 
sang a setting of ngfellow’s poem ‘‘ Beware,” accompanying 
herself on the pianoforte. In the second part she was heard in 
‘‘L’incontro,” by Signor Arditi, who, it is needless to add, played 
his own composition in a masterly fashion. Miss Minnie Hauk was 
also encored in this, and kindly repeated a portion of it. The other 
items of the programme were of the customary kind, most of the 
leading members of the company contributing something towards the 
sum total of success, 











REMORSE.* 


What matters now that it is broken?| That Mercy set above my way. 
’Tis but a woman’s heart. Or how I miss’d the lustres bright, 
The cruel fiat swiftly spoken That, like a flush of stars at night, 
Was merely this—‘ We part! ” From thy fair presence crown’d my 
‘Twas but an instant’s bitter pain lot 
Farewell! is but one word ; With radiance such as falleth not 
And though that heart ne’er stirr’d| To mortal’s share full oft I wot. 
again, I miss’d and pined, and, pining, 
Who recks? it broke unheard. wrought 
4 ~ = = The welcome doom my hope so ssught; 
For that wild wrong I did thee, dear, 
My life for thine I yield thee here— 
Here, where thou seemest me most 


The sunset’s golden tide is shower’d 
On mossy grave, in blooms embower’d, 
Where rests a man with wearied 








mien near. 
Folding a tress of glossy sheen, | And joy fills all my soul meanwhile, 
His thin and trembling hands| For on me shines my angel’s smile, 
between. And thro’ my closing ears there sweep 
With wistful gaze he marks each ray | The tones that, with a softness deep, 
Of glory pale and pass away. Lull me as thus I droop to sleep.” 
His face all sad with sadness rare,| Yes, he was dying, as he lay 
As now he strokes the braid of hair} Upon her grave and watch’d the day 
Then presses passion-kisses there. Pass, like his own wreck’d life, 
“O love in life! O love in death!” away. 
He whispers low beneath his breath, | The heart that wrapt its tenderness 
“T killed thee in thy beautcous| About his lot had failed to bless 


youth, While yet it beat beside his own ; 
I knew not then thy love’s sweet} But when it broke without a moan 
truth, He learnt the passion of the lone. 


And jealous hearts feel scanty ruth. | What then was life without her love? 
I guess’d not my own tenderness He never knew until he strove 
Or that no other boon could bless, Fiercely and wildly to restrain 

Save that dear gift I flung aside Remorse, and grief, and yearning’s 

In anger mad, and madder pride— pain— 

O had I then but with thee died! Strove proudly, madly, but in vain! 
But it is nearly over now; And then the anguish wore his strength, 
And on my lips and on my brow As surges wear the rock ut length, 

The touch of thy forgiving kiss So stole he to her grave to die. - 

Falls like a promise of such bliss This prayer breath’d in his latest 

As shall redeem e’en pain of this sigh— 

Wild tortur’d life! Ah, God! no moan,} “ Lord, let me live with her on high! 
| No wail could ever tell how lone Let me before my angel kneel, 
The world became from that dark | She will not turn from my appeal! ” 








day And, pleading thus, he pass’d away, 
When my own hand crush’d out} Buth’d in the sunset’s golden ray, 
the ray As beut the night to fold the day. 


A So.prer’s DAUGHTER. 








* Copyright. 





WAIFS. 


Mad. Marchesi has returned to Vienna. 

Tannhduser is to be produced this autumn at Trieste. 

Malle D’Angeri is engaged for the winter at the Scala, Milan. 
Mad. Ristori intends visiting Paris with a dramatic company. 


Sig. Faccio has been decorated with the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Mrs E. A. Osgood will sail from America on the 23rd October for 
England. 

The Teatro Argentina, Rome, has been thoroughly repaired and 
re-decorated. 

Herr Franz Lohmann, Town-Musical-Director, recently died at 
Riga, aged 67. 

The season at the Hamburgh Stadttheater will be inaugurated 
with Lohengrin. 

M. C. Saint-Saéns gave an organ performance during his recent 
visit to Brescia. 

Herr R. Wagner’s Walkiire will be produced this season at both 
Prague and Pesth. 

The Abbate Franz Liszt lately visited Bayreuth, whence he 
proceeded to Rome. 

Herr E. Lassen, Grand-Ducal Capellmeister has returned to 
Weimar from Paris. 

The name of the Teatro Payret, at Havannah, has been changed 
to that of Teatro de la Paz. 
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La Forza del Destino and Le Roi de Lahore will be performed 
during the Carneval at Placenza. 

M. Franz Rummel, the Belgian pianist, has started to fulfil a six 
months’ engagement in America. 

Etienne Marcel, a five-act opera by M. Camille Saint-Saéns, will 
be produced this winter at Lyons. 

Sefior Pablo de Sarasate has commenced at Ems a fresh profes- 
sional tour through the Rhine Provinces. 

The Hess English Opera Company are announced to open at the 
Park Theatre, Brooklyn, U.S., on the 16th inst. 

There is a probability that existing difficulties will be surmounted, 
and the San Carlo, Naples, shortly be re-opened. 

In the third week of November Herr Hans von Biilow will com- 
mence a series of concerts in London and the provinces. ; 

All traces of the fire at the Frankfort Stadttheater having been 
obliterated, and the performances were resumed on the 8th inst. 

Herr Goldmark’s Kénigin von Saba has, after a somewhat long 
pause, been again performed at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

Ferdinand von Gluck, a captain on half-pay, and the last des- 
cendant of the illustrious composer of Armide, has just died at the 
village of Aschach, in Bavaria. 

It requires great moral strength and tenacity of purpose for a man 
to sleep till seven in the morning when an industrious fly has 
decided that he had better get up at half-past four. 

Mdlle Gabrielle Lichtenegg, a pupil of Mad Weinlich-Tipka, 
made so favourable an impression in Der Freischiitz and Jl Trovatore 
at the Theatre Royal, Dresden, that she was forthwith engaged. 

The Cambridge Theatre was sold by auction at the Lion Hotel 
last week. The bidding commenced at £700, and eventually 
increased to £1,875, at which price Mr Thoday, builder, was 
declared to be the purchaser. It is said that the present season at 
Cambridge will be the last. The theatre was opened in 1815. There 
is no probability of a theatre at Cambridge after this year. 

The Manager of the Winter Gardens, Blackpool, Mr E. Stevenson, 
is going to have a sacred concert on Sunday afternoon, the entire 
proceeds of which are to be handed over to the Lord Mayor for the 
benefit of the sufferers in the dreadful collision on the Thames. Mr 
Fred. Vetter (the conductor), the gentlemen of the orchestra, as 
well as Mr Traverner and Mdme Alice Barth, give their services. 

At the grand musical féte and bazaar, held in the Town Hall, 
Northampton, last week, in aid of the building fund for a branch of 
the institution of the Sisters of Nazareth House, Hammersmith, the 
Misses Allitsen took a prominent part as vocalists. Their solo and 
duet efforts met with so much appreciation that, says the North- 
ampton Herald, ‘‘ during the evening a presentation of a beautiful 
Dresden china tea service was made on behalf of the committee by 
Mr Val D. Cary-Elwes to the young ladies, who had readily given 
up important professional duties in the metropolis to assist on the 
occasion. The Rev. Dr Scott responded on their behalf, acknow- 
ledging the kindness of their reception.” 

Early last month Signor Rossi was invited by the King of Italy to 
pay him a visit. In the course of their conversation the King spoke 
of the low ebb to which the histrionic art had fallen in that country. 
‘‘What we want,” hesaid, ‘is a theatre like the Comédie-Francaise. 
Your art is a powerful instrument of civilization. That civilization 
must emanate from Rome. My father loved and esteemed you, 
Signor Rossi, as well he might. You are an honourable remnant of 
the troop of which Marchionni, Ristori, Vestri, Taddei, Belotti, and 
Pieri were members. Halcyon days! ‘The art was then well re- 
presented, Adieu!” shaking him by the hand ; “those days shall 
return before long, I promise you.”—The Theatre. 

Mr and Mrs Lambert, of Manley Place, Kennington-park Road, 
were unfortunately among those lost by the late terrible accident to 
the Princess Alice steamer. Mr Lambert, a partner in the music 
publishing firm of Simpson & Co., Argyll Street, and for several 
years past a leading member of the choir of St Paul's, Lorri- 
more Square, lost his life whilst trying to save that of his wife. 
He was known to be a first-class swimmer, having won several 
medals, but his proficiency in the art of natation seems to have availed 
him but little. One person, a gentleman named Hoffman, who was 
with him, but who has been rescued, stated that the drowned man 
struggled manfully with his wife to gain the shore, but that, owing 
to the multitude of people who were in the water and clutched at 
everything they could see, she was pulled from his arms, and he 
himself was subsequently pulled under by those who were strug- 
gling around him.—Daily News. 

PIANOFORTE STRINGS.—Steel wire strings of pianofortes are very 
commonly annealed by making the wire red hot and then plunging 
it into boiling water. Ordinary experience would suggest that this 





must harden the steel in some degree, but it has been tried upon 
many samples of steel—including mild Bessemer steel, shear steel of 
different qualities, and the hardest Sheffield crucible steel ; and it 
was found that in every case, when the operation was properly per- 
formed, the steel was remarkably annealed. Samples have been cut 
from the same bar—one heated and ag cooled by burying in 
ashes under a furnace grate, the other by immersion in boiling 
water--and proved that when subjected to bending tests those which 
had been cooled in the boiling water would bear more severe flexure 
without cracking than the pieces which had been more slowly cooled 
in the ashes. They were not so soft, but were tougher and more 
reliable when subjected while cold to violent bending blows of a 
hammer. It is said to be more effectual than ‘‘ oil toughening ” or 
slow cooling. Considerable care is necessary. The water should be 
quite at the boiling point, and the steel at a bright red heat; and 
secondly, the steel should be fairly surrounded by the water. These 
conditions being fulfilled, the steel remains red hot under water for 
some time. It seems to be surrounded by a film of vapour, and is 
not in actual contact with the water. The latter thus assumes the 
so-called ‘‘spheroidal state,” continuing in this condition until the 
metal has lost much of its heat. The toughening is, it is thought, 
due to the uniformity of cooling thus effected.— Engineer. 





BrossEts.—The season at the Théatre de la Monnaie was inauga- 
rated on the 5th inst. with L’Africaine, when M. Couturier 
(barytone) and M. Gresse (bass) made their first bow before the 
public of this capital. Those old favourites, Mdme Fursch-Madier, 
Mdlle Hamaekers, and M. Tournié resumed their usual characters of 
Selika, Ines, and Vasco. Mireille was given on the 6th, for the first 
appearance of the fair contract-breaker, Mdlle Vaillant, who scored 
a great success. 





BY 
ADOLFO FERRARL 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
ce 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News, 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MokrI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Bize, price 7s. 
London: HamMonpd & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co. ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. ld in 
ey la. 1d and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. and 
1€ Colonies, 
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POPULAR SONGS 
P. D. GUGLIELMO. 


DESTINY. In F, G, and A ; Poetry by R. pny 
BREATHE NOT THAT NAME, InFandG ...H. J. Sr Lecer 
Wr a crcsatccacisesssecesn. cccsvcccedeecscccdees R. REEcE 
WITHERED FLOWERS. InC and E flat ...Lizzrze MATTHEWS 
JOHN OXENFORD 
GrorGE LINLEY 
THE ECHO SONG ................. see csacdatepnanatecsete tee R. REEcE 
THE VISION (My Lost Star) Maria X, Hayes 
THE WORLD OF DREAMS .................. J. E. CARPENTER 
LONGFELLOW 
FLOWERS FOR HEAVEN (The Reaper and the Flowers) 
LONGFELLOW 
MESSENGER DIVINE LONGFELLOW 
BENEATH THE OAK JoHN OXENFORD 
THOU ART THE WORLD TO ME........000000000000.... R. Recs 
UNDER THE HAZEL TREE H. B. Farnie 
THE INVITATION. InA flatandF ............ wees. R. REECE 
THE SAILOR’S LIFE FOR ME ........................ G. LINLEy 
THINK OF ME 


LONGFELLOW 
R. REECE 


THE WRECK. 
THE PROPOSAL (Duet). Sung by the Mdlles Badia ... 





POPULAR SONGS 


BY 


HENRY SMART. 


Poetry by W. H. Bettamy 


THE ABBESS W. H. Bettamy 
HARK! THE BELLS ARE RINGING. In F and A flat 
W. H. BELLamy 
In B flat and D 

W. GuERNSEY 


THE BIRD’S LOVE-SONG. In Cand E fiat ......... F. Enocu 
FLY LIKE A BIRD. InEflatand C ............... F. Enocu 
THE FAIRY’S WHISPER .....................0..005 J. P. Doveias 
STAR OF THE VALLEY. Sungby MrSantley ...F. Exocu 
BIRD OF MY DWELLING ...........cceceee cece ee eeee F,. Enocu 
STAY, SWALLOW, HERE .................:cc:ccseeeseeees F. Enocu 
THE HUNTER’S MOON 0.0.0... wo. cec ccc cce eee eee eee eee F. Exocu 
THE ANGEL OF HOME JoHN Broveu 
BLOOM, WATT WOT o.cinyss-sccccecsccoscessscscseases F. Enocu 
YOUR PRESENCE MAKES THE SPRING ...F. Lanerrimpce 
THE ECHO BY THE LAKE. In F and A............F. Enocu 

JessicA RANKIN 
THE GLOW-WORM’S LAMP IS SHINING .........F. Enocu 
EOE Te cca cceccneieesccvcciacvessotencesncos ves F. Enocu 
THE PATE GRR occcsisiccccececssccccsscccssscececs F, Enocu 
WAKE, MARY, WAKE. Sung by Mr Santley...Joun Larry 
i Ne oon a0) vv katnae tae senor Vee nsauigh ccquandivains F. Enocu 
FLOWER OF MY GARDEN  ................ccceeceecee ees F,. Enocu 
THE BOY AND THE STREAM Maria X. Hayes 
NOT ALONE Maria X. Hayes 
THE LARK’S SONG. In B flat and G................4. F. Enocu 


THE LADY OF THE LEA 


THE ROSES I THOUGHT WERE MINE. 








LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT ST., W. 
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NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


BY 


CHARLES D’'ALBERT. 





HAPPELL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of several Novelties by the above popular 


and favourite Composer of Dance Music. . 
8. d. 

THE ENGAGED WALTZ ... 

DISTANT SHORE WALTZ. On 
LIVAN’s Song... 0 

SWEETHEARTS LANCERS. “On — Sins 
LIVAN’s Song and other favourite and Original 
Melodies ... 

CLEOPATRA GALOP . 

LOVE LETTER POLKA. 

FANFARE POLKA . 

MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE. v= ii of 
the day as asi aad “aa ag and 

SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on Arruur SULLIVAN’s 
popular Song. ‘‘One of the best “we ever 
written by the above favourite composer ” : 

TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. 0n Airs foun 
SULLIVAN’s popular Cantata 

TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE 

TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ 

TRIAL BY JURY POLKA 

RINK GALOP....__... 

FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE 

FASCINATION VALSE a Trois Temps ... 

PRINCESS MARIE GALOP .... e 

SICILY QUADRILLE ... Kis 

TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES .. = 

CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE. On Popular hin 

WEDDING QUADRILLE, On Christy Minstrel 
Melodies ... : aie 

coMO QUADRILLE. On Italian peed 

BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE . , 

KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES 

MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZES . 

LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES 

WEST-END POLKA (20th Edition) 


ArtHuR SvL- 


mo wm hw bw wo WO — bo bo bp 
eooeroocoaesce 


“do bo wo bw bw 
ooscococoscococecse 


N.B.—A Complete List of M. d’Albert’s Popular Dance Music for Piano- 


forte and Orchestra will be sent on application, 








CHAPPELL & CO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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Second edition, ready this day, Price 3s. cloth, 


STEPHEN HELLER: 


HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF H. BARBEDETTE. 


(Membre de la Chambre des Députés ; Charente-Inféerieure). 


BY 


ROBERT BROWN-BORTHWICK 


(Vicar of All Saints’, Scarborough). 


SELEGT PIANOFORTE PIECES 





STEPHEN HELLER. 


An autumn leaf (Romance, Op. 105, No. 3) 

An even song (Prelude, Op. 110, No. 16) .. 
Aubade (Prelude, Op. 81, No. eS, 

Barcarolle (Prelude, Op. 81, No. 23) 

Berceuse (Study, Op. 47, No. 19) - 

Chanson de Mai (Prelude, Op. 81, No. 1 ”) . 

Chant du berceau (Prelude, Op. 81, No. 15) 
Chant du soir (Study, Op. 45, No. 9) os 
Cradle song (Chanson de Berceau, Op. 73, No. 3) . 
Feuillet d’album (Study, Op. 16, No. 15) . 

Halte du chasseur (Dans les Bois, Op. 86, No. 3) . 
Huntsman’s song (Chant du Chasseur, ~— 73, No. » 
Jagdlied (Study, Op. 90, No.7) ;.. 
L’avalanche (Study, Op. 45, No. 2) .. 


La truite (Caprice Brillant on the _ of Schubert, 

Op. 33). 4 
Liedchen (Study, Op. “46, No. 8) ; 1 
On song’s bright pinions (Improvisata on 1 Song of 

Mendelssohn, Op. 67) .. she He ie § 
Ondine (Study, Op. 45, No. 16) = 1 
Parting song (Mendelssohn’ s Song transcribed) .. 8 
Réverie au bois (Study, Op. 45, No. 13) .. ee 
The watermill (Study, Op. 45, No. 20)... “wee 
Un rayon du soleil (Study, Op. 45, No. 1) 1 
Une petite feuille (Op.110) . 3 
Une petite histoire (Study, Op. 125, No. 6) 1 
Wanderstunden (Réveries d’Artiste, Op. 80, No. 2) 3 


mrawqwwwwrewoeK COW COF 
Smoccocoamococoocco™ 
ccocooocooso oso F 





The above pieces are among the most popular works of this eminent Composer. A complete catalogue of his 


— works, Op. 1 to Op. 141, is now ready, and will be forwarded post free (on application) to any part of the 
wor 
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